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conducted by 
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TWO WORDS 
TO THE WISE... 








EXPORT OR EXIT means simply that there are going to 


oy be fewer and fewer goods in the shops. Here at 
| We have bought large stocks of records, table 
We shall continue to do so as long as possible. But 


Imhof’s, we have tried to anticipate this situation. 
radios, radiogramophones, and television receivers. 

the inescapable fact remains that we can only sell our 
stocks once. That is why if you’re thinking of replenish- 
ing your record library, replacing your present 
instrument, or investing in a new television set, we say 
that now is the time, and Imhof’s is the place to 

do it. Better times will return of course. But until 
they do come, it seems to us just downright common 


sense to buy what you want while you can. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 
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** Rumbalero’ a Standout. The cream of the 
present crop is an orchestral composition by the 
American Salvador Camarata. This is a piece sporting the 
coined name ‘ Rumbalero’ which combines the rhythms of rumba 
and dance bolero into something like a beguine with unusual accents. It is played 
by the Kingsway Symphony Orchestra under the composer’s direction. 
Camarata, already a noted figure here through his first-class orchestrations, may nu. 
be reckoned as @ COMposer of shining merit. For his ‘ Rumbalero,’ while 
essentially of popular flavour, would not be inappropriate in the concert hall. 
(After all, think what our famous auditoriums have not housed of recent years.) 
He offers here one main melodic theme and_.a syncopated subsidiary one, and 
he handles them adroitly in a musical and dramatic manner. The whole is 
more or less a series of connected variations which get richer and richer 
as more instruments join in and head finally towards a great climax.” 
Robert Bagar of the New York World Telegram 

“. . . a long-winded and over-blown piece of trumpery called 
Rumbalero . . . So shocking is this recording that I played it on another 


instrument just to make sure.” ‘* Harlequin” in The Gramophone, December, 19 +7 


Rumbalero (Camarata) (two sides). 
The Kings vay Symphony Orchestra 
diiected by the composer F 8812 
Price 2/6 plus 10d. ,t. 





PC 4 tir 


full frequency range recording 


TRE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD. 1+8 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON, §5 W.9 













GREATEST ARTISTS 








JASCHA HEIFETZ 
For full details, see Front Cover 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
‘‘ Printemps ’»—Symphonic Suite. Debussy 
B 6549-50 


TOSCANINI 
and the N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
A Faust Overture. Wagner; Ride of the 
Valkyries—from ‘*‘ Die Walkure.” Wagner 
DB 6545-6 
GABRIELEA GATTI 


with the London Symphony Orchestra 
cond. by Vincenzo Bellezza 


Lasciatemi Morire— from “Arianna.” 
Monteverdi - : - - DB6515 


HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET 


Quartet in D Mager, Opus 64, No. 5 (‘‘Lark.’’) 
Haydn - - DB 6390-1 


MARIA CEBOTARI 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Josef Krips 
Recit. E Susanna Non Vien; Aria. Dove 
Sono—* Le Nozze di Figaro.”” Mozart 
DA 1875 


MOISEIWITSCH 
Ballade No. 2 in F Major. Chopin - C3685 


DANISH STATE RADIO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
cond. by Nicolai Malko 
Capriccio Espagnol, Opus 34. Rimsky-Korsakov 
C 3686-7 
MARGARET RITCHIE 


accompanied by Gerald Moore 
with Reginald Kell, Clarinet 


Der Hirt auf dem Felsen. Schubert - C3688 


MARKO ROTHMULLER 
with Orchestra cond. by Alberto Erede 
Pari siamo—from “‘Rigoletto.”’ Verdi. 
with FRANCA SACCHI 
Gia! mi dicon Venal—from “ Tosca.”’ Puccini 
C 3689 


GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
cond, by Sir Hugh Roberton 
The Faery Chorus—from ‘The Immortal 
Hour”; Bonnie Dundee - - Bo608 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


ROYAL 
WEDDING 


Meteo 


CHOIRS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
AND H.M. CHAPELS ROYAL 
conducted by Dr. Wm. McKIE 
Organ—Dr. O. H. PEASGOOD 
Recorded in Westminster Abbey 
Hymn — Praise my Soul the King of Heaven. 

Lyte-Goss. 
(a) Psalm 67—Be merciful unto Us. Bairstow 
(by) Amen. Orlando Gibbons 


B 9614 
a ~~ =o for Thy Loving Kindness O 
Psalm 23a) Lord’ smy Shepherd (Tune 


** Crimon 
B 9615 


Organ Solo by Dr. O. H. PEASGOOD 
Wedding March. Mendelssohn 


Organ Solo by Dr. Wm. McKIE 
Bridal March and Finale. H. Parry 


C 3690 


THE TRUMPETERS OF THE 
ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC 
conducted by CAPT. M. ROBERTS 
Fanfares composed by Sir Arnold Bax, Master 
of the King’s Musick, for the Wedding of 

T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, also 
(a) Fanfare Jubilante. Bltss 
(6) Fanfare for a Dignified Occasion . Bliss 
(c) Fanfare for a Festive Occasion. Benjamin 
(d) A Westminster Fanfare. Curzon" 


B 9616 
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FINEST RECORDING 





PHILIP GREEN 
and his Orchestra 
“Annie get your Gun” Selection - C3691 


MICHAEL O’DUFFY 
with Orchestra cond. by George Melachrino 
I’ll take you home ome eemeened, The old 
House - - - - Bg606 
TONY MARTIN 
with Earl Hagen and his Orchestra 
Lazy Countryside ; Too good to be True— 
both from film ‘* Fun and Fancy Free” 
B g609 
ROBERT WILSON 
with Orchestra cond. by Henry Geehl 
Galway Bay ; The Lewis Bridal Song 
B 9607 
THE MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 
cond. by George Melachrino 
Zingara ; Starlight Roof Waltz - Bo6io 


“ HUTCH ” 

A tree in the Meadow; I never loved 
Anyone - - - - - Boo 
PERRY COMO 
with Lloyd Shaffer and his Orchestra 
I wonder who’s kissing her Now; When 

tonight is justa Memory - - BD11g0 


RAY KINNEY 


and his Coral Islanders 


Sweet Leilani; Aloha Oe - - BD1189 


JOE Loss 
and his Orchestra 


Ay, Ay, Ay; Maria Mari - - BDrice 
And Mimi; Turn over a new Leaf BD 5994 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Happy-go-lucky You ; No greater Love 
BD 5995 
TEX BENEKE 
with the GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 
Body and Soul; Stormy Weather - BD 5996 


—SWING MUSIC 1948 SERIES—— 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 
Ow!; Oop-pop-a-Da - - - Bo6i2 
JACK TEAGARDEN’S BIG EIGHT 


Say it Simple ; A Jam Session at Victor 
B 9613 
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COMPETITION RESULTS 


Two years ago we published the results 
of our first post-1939 competition, which 
was in effect a survey of our readers’ 
opinions on the standard of recording up to 
the end of 1945. Reference to the January 
and February numbers of 1946 will show 
that competitors chose the two records—or 
recorded works—that they ‘‘ considered 
particularly pleasing from a_ recording 
point of view’’ and answered several 
specific questions intended to elicit their 
reasons in detail. The most popular 
records in order of voting proved to be : 
The Planets (H.M.V.), Espatia (Col.), 
Carmen Suite (Col.), La Scala di Seta 
(H.M.V.), Norwegian Dances (Col.), Dance 
of the Hours (Decca), and Slavonic Dances 
(Decca). The winner of the first prize, 
restricting himself to single records, gave 
for his first choice the second one of the 
Carmen Suite (Col. LX824) and _ then 
chose the larghetto from Mozart’s Quintet 
for clarinet and strings K.581, (Col. DX1188). 

By way of carrying on from that point 
we started a further competition last 
September by making a list of sixty-four 
recordings issued between June 1945 and 
September 1946, and by inviting com- 
petitors to choose the fifteen which were, in 
their judgment, ‘‘ the most valuable and 
satisfying additions to the Library of 
Recorded Music.” That competition, 
which closed on November agth, has 
produced most interesting evidence from 
a gratifying number of witnesses. No less 
than 16,380 votes had to be registered and 
checked, and the entries came from all 
quarters of the world—from Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Jamaica, Ceylon, Singapore, Cyprus, 
Palestine, India and Denmark, as well as 
from the British Isles and from members of 
H.M. Forces in B.A.O.R., C.M.F. and 
M.E.F. 

Of the sixty-four works listed, all but six 
were recordéd in British studios, and— 
especially interesting proof of the con- 
tinuity of the two competitions—the first 
ten works listed in the second had been 
issued before the closing of the first. Surely 
the fact that five of those ten are among 
the winning fifteen, and that one of them, 
The Planets, is again head of the list, is 
remarkable. The Decca Petsouchka is a close 
second, 

Here is the list of the winning fifteen with 
the votes in brackets : 

1. The Planets (Holst), H.M.V. DB6227- 
33 (850). 

2. Petrouchka (Stravinsky), Decca K1388- 
92 (812). 

3. Dream of Gerontius (Elgar), H.M.V. 
C3435-46 (782). 


4. Harold in Italy (Berlioz), H.M.V. 
DB6261-5 (719). 

5. Concerto in D (Sibelius), H.M.V. 
DB6244-7 (715). 

6. Nights in the Garden of Spain (Falla), 
Decca K1158-60 (711). 

7. Till Eulenspiegel (R. Strauss), H.M.V. 
DB6268-9 (567). 

8. Requiem (Verdi), H.M.V. DB6210-9 


(538). 

g. Glarinet Quintet (Mozart), Col. DX 
1187-90 (510). 

10. Job (Vaughan Williams), H.M.V. 
DB6289-93 (414). 

11. Leonora Overture No. 2 (Beethoven), 
Decca K1431-2 (408). 

12, A Ceremony of Carols (Britten), Decca 
K1155-7 (374). 


13. Royal Hunt and Storm (Berlioz), 
H.M.V. DB6241 (370). 

14. The Great lopement (Handel, 
Beecham), H.M.V. DB6295-7 


(357). 
15. Daphnis and Chloe No. 2 (Ravel), 
H,M.V. DB6239-40 (351). 

To all who contributed to the making of 
this varied and authoritative list, which 
will be a valuable guide to others, sincere 
thanks are offered with the hope that they 
will help us again with the next competition 
in February. 

. PRIZE WINNERS 

No entry had the 15 results correct and 
the first prize of ten guineas’ worth of 
records goes to Mr. Donald A. Rooksby, 
of Derby, who gave 13 correct results. On 
the other hand no less than twenty-four 
readers gave 12 correct results, so we have 
decided to pool the second and third 
prizes and send each of them a copy of 
Gaisberg’s Music on Record or Huroc’s 
Impresario as consolation prizes. They are: 
Mr. B. C. Godwin, of Kent; Mr. F. G. 
Lawson, of Somerset ; Mr. D. Leaney, of 
Herts; Mr. G. McWilliams, of Lancs ; 
Mr. Alex Wilson, of Ayrshire ; Mr. A. J. S. 
Freeman, of London ; Mr. G. A. Davies, of 
Kent; Mr. P. W. W. Hall, of London ; 
Mr. C. A. Scuffham, of Lincoln ; Mr. J. H. 
Tonks, of Staffs; Mr. R. T. Benson, of 
Rotherham ; Mr. G. M. Armstrong, of 
Co. Durham; Mr. H.-Costa, of Exeter ; 
Mr. P. R. Wickham, of Leicester; Mr. 
M. W. Bateman, of London, N.10; Mr. 
O. W. Porteus, of Corbridge-on-Tyne ; 
Mr. J. B. L. Faulkner, of Birmingham ; 
Mr. W. S. Holdsworth, of Halifax; Mr. 
A. E. Mould, of Staffs; Mr. J. M. H. 
Walker, of Notts; Mr. P. C. Tucker, of 
London, S.W.4; Mr. K. E. Parish, of 
Middlesex ; Mr. C. F. Deacon, of Cheshire; 
and Dr. Dorothy Dixon, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


AN APPEAL ANSWERED 


When I was broadcasting a B.B.C. appeal on 
the Sunday before Christmas I said that 
whenever a story of an individual in distress 
was published in the newspapers or broadcast, 
money and gifts poured in from every direction. 
I was then appealing on behalf of a great many 
old people in distress; but what was in my 
mind at the moment was the almost startling 
response of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to a 
paragraph in the November number called 
** A ‘ Cheeky’ Request,” about a most lonely 
crippled man who asked for a radio set. 
Readers not only near at hand, but even in 
America, wrote or cabled offers of money or of 
radio sets, and the lonely one was quickly 
relieved of his anxiety. To all who volunteered 
their help may I send my humble thanks on his 
behalf and my own ? This is the latest proof 
of a spirit among our readers of which for nearly 
a quarter of a century we have been profoundly 
conscious. CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 
By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


The Christmas weeks in America did not 
bring forth the expected number of seasonal 
records. Victor, to be sure, released Bach’s 
Cantata No 140— Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme, 
better known as Sleepers, Awake—which had 
something of the right ecclesiastical spirit even 
if the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity 
precedes Christmas by a month or so. In this 
recording Robert Shaw conducts the Victor 
Chorale and Orchestra with considerably less 
success than he did in his recent version of 
the B minor Mass. His soloists are none too 
satisfactory, and his excessive use of ritards 
and other unstylistic features add little to 
Bach’s music. Mendelssohn’s Elijah was re- 
leased here last month by Columbia, at about 
the same time it was made available in England. 
But the most noticeable phenomenon of the 
Christmas season is the number of children’s 
discs that have been released—adaptations of 
Alice in Wonderland, Rumpelstiltskin, Oliver Twist, 
and Andersen fairy tales, all with Hollywood- 
ish musical backgrounds, expensive sound 
effects and exquisitely high-priced actors 
lending their golden voices to the little kiddies. 

On the symphonic side we have a version of 
Beethoven’s Eroica by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony, in which the conductor 
gives a reading that is as mannered as it is 
polished. No replacement for the Toscanini 
or Walter here. We also have an excellent 
interpretation of Rachmaninov’s big Second 
Symphony, by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Orchestra. This is beautifully 
recorded, with a resonant, spacious quality, 
and is played with smooth, virtuosic effect. 
Some examples of lighter symphonic music 
now grace the catalogues, including a rather 
stolid version of Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony 
(Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
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and Offenbach’s Gaiié Parisienne (Fielder and 
the Boston “ Pops’’ Orchestra). The latter 
is not the abridgement made popular on records 
by Kurtz and the London Philharmonic, but a 
four-disc set that presents the ballet score in 
its entirety. No better light music can be 
found anywhere. 

Not many instrumental discs have been 
issued. Victor has been featuring Heifetz in a 
whole repertoire of his own arrangements, 
ranging from Bach to Prokofiev, and more 
interesting for the playing than the music. 
Columbia’s contribution is a Guiomar Novaes 
disc of Chopin’s A flat Ballade, beautifully 
played and not as well recorded. It is the vocal 
side of the repertoire that is again prominent 
this month, probably because the season of the 
Metropolitan Opera is entering its full swing. 
To digress for a moment, the Metropolitan 
is not having a happy time, and so far the great- 
est critical acclaim has been for a newcomer, 
the contralto Cloe Elmo, who made her debut 
as Azucena in Trvovaiore. 
will be offered a record contract. Victor has 
announced that Ferruccio Tagliavini is now 
among its artistes, an arrangement with Cetra 
having been effected. Looking over the concert 
scene in general, this season is beginning to see 
the return or arrival of European artists. 


JOSEPH 


She undoubtedly . 


The GRAMOPHONE 


That admirable pianist Benno Moiseiwitsch 
gave a brilliant concert here recently—his first 
since 1934; and record collectors are hoping 
Victor will release some of the magnificent 
discs he made in England. Other successes 
have been the French pianist Samson Francois 
and the French violinist Ginette Neveu, who 
played the Brahms Concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic. Concurrently, Victor hastened 
to release Neveu’s first American disc—two 
Suk sketches from his Four Pieces. 

Several Metropolitan Opera Singers are 
featured on discs. Torsten Ralf, Helen Traubel 
and Herta Glaz, with Fritz Busch on the podium, 
engage in the Love Duet from Tristan—not too 
successfully, it must be admitted. For sheer 
brilliant singing one turns to discs by Licia 
Albanese and Zinka Milanov. The latter is 
not with the opera this year because she is 
travelling with her husband. Her loss is missed. 
Ritorna Vincitor from Aida and D’amor sull’ ali 
rosee from Trovatore, as sung by her, are examples 
of full-throated vocalism that one associates 
with the golden age. Albanese’s lighter voice 
is no less spirited in the Ballatella from Pagliacci 
and the L’altra notte in fondo al mare from Boito’s 
Mefistofele. Not the most intelligent music 
ever written, perhaps, but Albanese believes 
in it and makes you do so likewise. 


SZIGETI 


By W. S. MEADMORE 
(Continud from page 65) 


T Bechstein Hall, Joska played the 

Ernst and Mendelssohn concertos with 

a small orchestra which however overflowed 

from the platform into the audience, and 

ended his recital with some piano-accom- 
panied virtuoso and salon pieces. 

This concert paved the way for more 
lucrative engagements : during the summer 
Szigeti played with the municipal orches- 
tras at Bournemouth, Eastbourne and 


Brighton and that winter at National - 


Sunday League concerts. The League had 
but recently commenced its campaign 
against the dreary Victorian Sunday, many 
people still considered it sacrilegious to 
listen to music on that day even if it was 
called sacred. One Sunday evening the 
Salvation Army staged a demonstration 
outside the suburban theatre where Szigeti 
was to play. Incongruously enough their 
counterblast to the concert and solemn 
reminder to the in-going audience of the 
gravity of breaking the Sabbath day was 
a band composed of harmonium, trumpets, 
cornets and drums. It was to this infernal 
accompaniment, plainly heard inside the 
theatre, that Szigeti played his Wieniawski 
pieces. 

Concerts, practice, a certain adolescent 
and indolent marking-time, were almost 
the history of those days. Not altogether. 
Sometimes there were diversions, peeps 
into a more luxurious life: now Joska 
wore suéde topped boots with mother-of- 
pearl buttons, there were rides in hansom 
cabs, visits to theatres and music-halls, 
lunches at Buszard’s in Oxford Street, and 
wonderful presents, when he played at 
Masonic dinners, of five-pound boxes of 


chocolates. At Pagani’s restaurant he saw 
Caruso presiding at the long table and 
Joska’s signature was added to the many 
others of celebrities which covered a wall 
of an upstairs room, signatures to be 
preserved for posterity and covered with 
glass. It was not to be. Pagani’s, like the 
Queen s Hall round the corner, was blitzed 
and that extraordinary collection of auto- 
graphs mostly destroyed. 

A chance meeting with .a music-loving 
man and his wife led to an invitation to stay 
with them “‘indefinitely”’ at their country 
house in Surrey. Here there was a large 
library and Joska began to read omnivor- 
ously : Maupassant, Wilde, Barbey d’Aure- 
villy (which he had already dipped in in 
his Budapest days in German and Hun- 
garian translations, paper-backed and 
luridly illustrated), Tom Sawyer, The Last 
of the Mohicans, King Lear, Jules Verne. 
He ‘‘ stumbled on ” Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Treasure Island, Tristram Shandy, Tolstoy, 
Gorky, Hazlitt’s Essays and the English 
Classics. He also discovered his lost child- 
hood, playing for the first time with toys: 
hoops, peg tops and steam engines. And 
he was given the scores of the Beethoven 
and Brahms sonatas and the César Franck. 

When in London he frequently visited 
his ‘‘loveable old friend’’ Felix Moscheles, 
going to his studio at St. John’s Wood. 
Here he held in reverent hands Bach, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn manuscripts 
and medallions containing locks of Goethe’s 
and Mendelssohn’s hair. As a young man 
Moscheles had known Mendelssohn, Wagner 
and Rossini : his reminiscences of them made 
these composers a living reality to Szigeti. 


January, 1.948 


‘‘Beethoven,’’ said Rossini to Moscheles. 
“I take twice a week and Haydn four times, 
But Mozart I take every day of the week,’ 
And Moscheles recalled Wagner standing 
by the side of Pauline Viardot as she sat at 
a piano reading at sight the score of Tristan 
und Isolde. Wagner, more and more over- 
come at the sounds of his own creation 
could, at last, contain himself no longer, 
and suddenly exclaimed in his barbarous 
** Saxon ”’ French : ** N’est-ce pas, Matame, 
que c’est suplime ?” 

Touring England with the regal-living 
Nellie Melba was an astonishing experience. 
Her “‘retinue’’ included an ‘‘occasicnal”’ 
assistant pianist in the person of the redoubt- 
able Busoni or, at other times, Backhaus. 
John McCormack, then a youth of barely 25, 
was also of the party and there was, in addi- 
tion, an authentic deep and rumbling bass. 
The programmes consisted of operatic arias 
and the ballads of Liza Lehmann, Teresa 
del Riego and their like, interspersed with 
instrumental solos. Phillippe Gaubert, later 
to become the conductor of the Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire of*Paris, played 
the flute obbligatos to Melba’s coloratura 
cadenzas. Also travelling with the party 
was Melba’s accompanist, his wife, and 
Melba’s maid, manager and_ secretary. 
One night, after a concert in the Midlands, 
Melba had a whim to return to London. 
There was no Jate train, so Melba chartered 
two special coaches for herself and her 
entourage. At the end of the tour, Melba, 
with queenly magnificence, distributed 
tiepins and brooches, shaped in the form of 
the letter M and set with diamonds or 
rubies, to her loyal subjects. 


Busoni ended this phase of Szigeti’s life, 
a phase that might be symbolised by the 
Melba tour. Busoni shook Joska ‘‘once 
and for all out of my adolescent com- 
placency.’”’ A provincial tour had brought 
him for the third time in contact with Busoni. 
Every night Szigeti stood in the wings and 
listened to his playing of his own stupendous 
transcription of the Bach Chaconne. This 
was indeed different to the stuffy world of 
prima donnas, of temperamental tantrums, 
a world where success was reckoned by the 
number of encores one received. The 
immediate influence of Busoni was that 
Szigeti began to revise and change his 
repertory, discarding much that now 
seemed to him boyish and trifling: show 
pieces which merely displayed his technical 
agility and virtuosity. 

Three years later, when Busoni was 
staying in Maud Allan’s beautiful house in 
Regent’s Park, Szigeti played over with him 
Busoni’s youthful violin concerto. Buscni 
said : ‘‘Well, I must admit it’s a good work 
though unpretentious !’’ This led to Szigeti 


‘ playing the concerto in Berlin, Paris and 


London with Busoni conducting. Busonis’ 
biographer, Leichtentritt, wrote of these 
performances as the resurrection of an 
almost forgotten work. In Berlin, Sibelius 
came to the artists’ room and enthusiastic- 
ally embraced Busoni. In Paris, d’Annun- 
zio, Rainer Maria Rilke, Widor and 
Moszkowsky had sat among the audience. 

Five years before this (1908), Hamilton 
Harty had dedicated his violin concerto to 


_ 
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Szigeti. They had worked on the manu- 
script score together. This was before the 
time when Harty took over the Hallé 
orchestra and when he was renowned as an 
accompaniest both to his wife, Agnes 
Nicholls, and others. Szigeti played the 
concerto for the first time, Sir Henry J. 
Wood conducting, in 1yo9 at the Queen’s 
Hall and the performance aroused great 
enthusiasm. Further performances were 
given in England and it was the first new 
work which Szigeti took abroad, he playing 
it in Budapest and Cologne. 

So Szigeti made his farewells to his 
“prodigy” years. Henceforth he was to 
play more and more of the compositions of 
his own contemporaries. And more and 
more they were to dedicate their works to 
him and he to give these their first public 
performances. Bloch, Bartédk, Prokofiev 
and Stravinsky were among the many 
composers who so honoured him. 

“During this season (1912), my old 
friend Lamond gave a joint orchestral con- 
cert with Szigeti, then only a lad of 20. I 
remember Szigeti’s remarkable rendering of 
the Brahms Violin Concerto.’’ Thus Sir 
Henry J. Wood in his autobiography, ‘‘My 
Life of Music.” 

During one of our many conversations, 
Szigeti spontaneously acknowledged his 
deep sense of gratitude to Sir Henry and 
also to the “‘ great Nikisch.’”? Wood and 
Nikisch provided the young man’s first 
substantial background experiences of the 
symphonic repertory. 

Between the years 1909 and 1914, 
Szigeti made ever increasing journeys to the 
continent and the radius of his tours became 
ever wider. These years number his first 
concerts in Paris, Bordeaux, Brussels and 
Bucharest and regular concert tours in 
Germany, Austria and Hungary. In 1913- 
1914, he went as far north as Helsinki and 
Riga and. as far south as Portugal. That 
season he also made his first complete’ tour 
of Switzerland. But during the early days 
of the first war he was under the care of a 
lung specialist at Davos, who was “‘one of 
those amateurs who could show us pro- 
fessionals something when it came to real 
devotion to music, a certain intransigence 
in evaluating performances, and above all 
an enthusiastic curiosity about any good 
work off the beaten path. When I became, 
so to say, attached to his household—repay- 
ing his medical services and hospitality by 
playing duets with him evenings and trying 
to improve his playing technique—he rode 
his hobby horse more royally than ever : he 
signed up with a music circulating library 
in Zurich which allowed us the run of its 
violin literature, and we could ask the 
library for anything and everything every 
fortnight ; this by the way helped me to fill 
many lacunae in my musical background. 
The doctor was not the only musical 
amateur who helped fill blanks for me. It 
is almost embarrassing to have to admit 
that I owe my first revelation of the Mozart 
sonatas to a Hungarian Baron of exquisite 
taste who reminded me in many respects of 
Proust’s Baron Charlus.”’ 

In 1917, Szigeti accepted the professorship 
of the violin master classes at Geneva 
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Igor Stravinsky, Claudio Arrau and Joseph Szigeti. 


Conservatoire. Here José Iturbi was dir- 
ecting similar classes for the piano. Settled 
in Geneva, Joska became engaged to a 
Russian girl who, with her sister, had been 
left high and dry by the Revolution. They 
had been sent to a finishing school in Geneva 
in 1914. Now the two girls were cut off by 
a barrier of silence from their parents. In 
1919, Joska and Wanda decided to get 
married. There were difficulties. Paren- 
tal consent could not be obtained but the 
school-headmistress and Wanda’s sister said 
they would raise no objections. On the 
contrary! But there still was a_ legal 
formality of posting bans which, in those 
months of revolution, seemed impossible to 
surmount. Joska and Wanda called on 
the Austro-Hungarian Consul-General, 
Baron de Montlong, to see if he could help 
them. ‘‘How,’’ he said, “‘can I give you 
marriage dispensation ?”’ and, to Szigeti: 
‘For all I know, you may be a bigamist !’’ 
He rang for his legal adviser, stated the 
facts of the case and suggested that they 
should not fall victims to the dead letter of 
the law, but twist it for a good cause. The 
law was twisted and the result, not long after, 
was that Joska and Wanda sat down to 
their very unconventional wedding break- 
fast in the dining room of the bride’s 
boarding school among her giggling school- 
girl friends. Orangeade was drunk instead 
of champagne and in place of the scent of 
orange blossom there was the acrid smell of 
the pitch pine of the refectory furniture. 
Joska moved to a new flat in Champel and 
Wanda’s belongings were packed on to a 
barrow and wheeled there by the school 
gardener. 

Financially, it was not the best of times 
for a young virtuoso to embark on marriage. 
The war had restricted his tours to Switzer- 
land, and the major part of his income was 
now derived from his professorial duties at 
the Conservatoire. Then his father died 
and Joska found himself saddled with a 
considerable debt to a Swiss bank, a legacy 
of his father’s frustrated good intentions to 
assure his son’s future. He had been 


‘steadily buying Austro-Hungarian war 
bonds at a tempo that increased at the same 
rate as the krone crumbled in relation to 
the Swiss franc. As he bought short at this 
Swiss bank, the situation that faced a young 
couple when these bonds had ceased to be 
valid collateral can be easily imagined.”’ 
Joska could have repudiated the debt, he 
did not, but laboriously paid it off in 
instalments, knowing all the while that his 


‘only return would be a mass of useless 


paper. When the war ended, and tours 
again became possible, inflation began 
its desolating course. The apparently 
substantial fees which Joska received in 
inflated marks, in Austrian, Hungarian and 
Czechoslovak kronen, zlotys and lei and 
Finn marks, were barely sufficient to cover 
train fares and hotel bills. On one occasion, 
when he returned home, the sole fruits of 


-two Warsaw concerts were presents for 


Wanda: a bottle of Eau de Cologne Russe and 
a lamé blouse. 


He was stranded in Berlin. It was in 
the early spring of 1920 at the time of the 
Kapp putsch. On the morning of his arrival 
a general strike had been proclaimed, 
everything was at a standstill, even the 
chambermaids of the Furstenhof where he 
was staying were idle. Day after day 
Szigeti walked to the station and enquired 
when the train service would be resumed, 
only to be met with a shrug of the shoulders, 


“Or a menacing pointed bayonet from a 


guard. He would return to his hotel and 
spend the days practising or reading. Even 
the shops and restaurants were closed: 
Joska lived on pumpernickel, a jar of 
Strasbourg pdté de foie gras and a bottle of 
Tokay furtively obtained from the nearby 
Weinhaus Huth, in happier days, one of 
Busoni’s favourite haunts. What heightened 
the anxiety and suspense of those days to 
Szigeti was that, in Geneva, his wife was 
expecting a baby—her first—and, except 
for her sister, was alone. Cut off from all 
communication with home, Joska was in a 
state of frantic mental nerves and fears. 


Carl Friedberg was to have collaborated 
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with him in his recital, but was prevented 
by the strike from travelling to Berlin from 
Cologne and Szigeti had to improvise a 
programme with Frau Kwast-Hodapp. On 
the night, every means of conveyance being 
still idle, and it being almost impossible for 
an audience to get to the concert hall, the 
recital was given to bare seats from a 
candle-lit platform. After interminable 
days, Szigeti at last got a seat in a train 
going to the Bavarian-Swiss border. But as 
railway strikers were still taking pot-shots 
at the lights of moving trains, the last. part 
of the journey was made in a complete black- 
out. 

At the Conservatoire it was a matter of 
continual conjecture to Szigeti and Iturbi 
as to whether their arduous teaching 
activities had any justification. Busoni, 
speaking of the years he had spent directing 
the famous Liceo Musicale of Bologna, had 
said to Szigeti: ‘‘ You ask me what [ 
achieved during my directorate? Musically, 
very little. Yet there is one achievement 
I can be proud of: I succeeded in having 
plumbing installed in the lavatories! ”’ 
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Whenever Iturbi and Szigeti met to indulge 
in their favourite recreation of playing 
sonatas together (Iturbi always amazing 
Szigeti with his prowess at sight-reading), 
they compared notes and ‘‘ came to the 
conclusion that the general level of pupil- 
potential could not have risen appreciably 
since Liszt’s days at our institution.”” What 
that level then was they could judge from a 
proudly preserved notebook in which Liszt 
had recorded his observations on his pupils. 
With what sympathy the two artists must 
have read such extracts as: “* Ida Milliguet. 
Genevese artist, flashy and mediocre. 
Good enough appearance at the piano. 
Marie Demellayer. Vicious method (if it 
can be called a method), great zeal, 
mediocre temperament, grimaces and con- 
tortions. Glory to God in the highest and 
peace to men of good will.’? Jenny Gambini 
was dismissed in two words: ‘‘* beaux yeux.”’ 

It was in 1835 that Liszt had taken refuge 
in Geneva with the Comtesse d’Agoult and, 
for a while, had taught at the Conservatoire. 


(To be continued) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Music for the man who enjoys “* Hamlet.” 
By B. H. Haggin (Dobson, 8s. 6d.). 

Yes, but suppose he hath not music in 
himself, Nor is not mov’d with concourse of 
sweet sounds? Plenty such people. This 
millionth “ appreciation’? book, seeking to 
make the best of both worlds —of the 
experienced and the ignorant—does a useful, 
if limited job. It is bound to be that, limited 
to records, here, and to the presumed audience. 
The Hamlet tie-up is reasonable. Books must 
be written for the literate. But I’m not sure 
what constitutes musical literacy, apart from 
the ability to read notation, whicheMr. Haggin 
presumes ; he gives lots of music-type scraps, 
and though most of them are melodic only, 
some do show what happens to tunes. Most 
books give themes only. If the listener is to be 
guided, he needs to know what’s happening to 
the characters ; he can easily get to know them 
in their simple, first form. The problem is to 
follow their adventures. Most such books 
decide to guide the hearer as if he were tone- 
deaf : like guiding a newly-blind man. I'd 
like to see a gathering of experts agree on 
(a) what can-and-can-not, and (6) what should- 
and-should-not be attempted, for each of 
several grades of more or less innocent listeners. 

Mr. Haggin refers to measurements on 
various recordings, and provides a slip of card 
ruled to show sixteenths of what seem to be 
meant for inches. I put it that way because 
they don’t quite correspond with the inches on 
my ruler. As the card is loosely inserted you 
should make sure your copy contains it. Some 
people may dislike Mr. Haggin’s judgments. 
He tells us that “‘ The way for you to learn to 
appreciate good performance is to listen to it.” 
True, but what do people hear when they 
listen ? There is no body of observed fact, on 
that. And as I have so often pointed out 
most recently, in a very short article in the 
new magazine Music), various people hear 
vastly different things in a given work, and, 
worse, take it in and (as we might say) “ live ” 
it in amazingly differing ways, some of which 
are violently opposed to others. These facts are 
observed, and sure. So, what about ali this 


mass-teaching of ‘‘ appreciation’? ? Some of 
the same sort of difficulty crops up about the 
appreciation and cognition of books : but as 
to print, which we can all read, there’s nothing 
like the possible confusions and side-issues that 
are constantly arising the moment you play 
any piece to two people. What is the truth 
about it ? Some folk won’t seek that, probably 
fearing that it would be troublesome, if found. 
As Wilde in Vera made a character say in 
answer to another’s “‘ We speak the truth to 
one another here,’ ‘‘ How misleading you 
must find it! ”’ 

Our author, after telling us just to listen, 
adds “‘ Listen long enough to the performances 
of Toscanini, Casals, Schnabel, Szigeti, 
Beecham, Weingartner, and you will acquire 
an understanding of, and distaste for, the 
vehement plastic distortions of Koussevitzky, 
the sensationalism of Stokowski’’; now he is 
asking for brickbats from some fans! That is 
a taste of Americanate brashness. Some of our 
energetic friends over there do tend to be a 
bit arbitrary. Maybe it’s the climate. But 
they are great guys. 

I’m not sure that everyone will, as the author 
predicts, ‘“‘ come to feel what expressive force 
is packed into the exquisitely contoured opening 
theme of the. Symphony in G minor ”’ (Mozart’s 
late one). He prints it, with brackets over the 
first three notes, the next three, and the next 
four, and draws attention to “‘ the force produc- 
ing those first small eruptions, and the final 
large eruption, creating a tension which is 
released in the gradual descent of the remainder 
of the theme.’”’ This seems to me altogether 
too minute picking-out : another American 
trait. I doubt if it is much use to fit listeners. 
But just how far are authors to presume readers 
fit ? Nobody (so far as I know) is sure. All 
these vast, cloudy matters about “ apprecia- 
tion ’’ continue to float fog-like ; and also to 
provide musicians with a living. I, as one of 
them, ought not to sin my mercies ; but being 
cursed with a would-be scientific mind, I 
continue, after forty years of the game, asking 
myself just the questions which I have marked 
(a) and (b) above. *And I certainly don’t only 
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do it to annoy, because I know it teases ; | 
yearn to straighten out, first, my own thinking, 
and then to appeal to people even more 
muddled than I (experience shows that the 
musical profession is full of them), to try to 
clarify their minds about these massive problems 
of What Happens When The Music Plays, 
Mr. Haggin, at any rate, seems pretty sure 
what’s happening, and is eager to carry others 
into the groove. It’s all done in 120 pages, 
which is short measure in which to hold so 
many masterpieces. He has a feeling heart, 
and an_ indefatigable pen-and-platter-arm. 
Good luck to him. W.R.A. 


Historical Records, 1898, 1908-1909, 
Robert Bauer. Sidgwick & Jackson Lid. 
44, Museum Street, W.C.1 Price 45s. 


This is not a review—there is not enough 
space. As an accomplishment of its compiler’s 
aims and objects this work is an achievement 
for all time. The binding is attractive, and the 
dust cover a joy to the collector’s eye. The 
494 pages comprise pure catalogue, entirely 
without commentary ; therefore, while very 
comprehensive (perhaps too much so some- 
times, but it is useless to quarrel with border- 
lines), it is not discriminatory. Neither does the 
typography help us here, and it- would not be 
possible for an uninformed reader to distinguish 
between the merits of, say, Romeo Berti and 
Enrico Caruso, or to sort out Black, Breeze, 
Pike, Lloyd, Earle, Macdonough, and Pearce. 
There ‘is a slip in ascribing Bispham’s Maid of 
Athens to Allen instead of to Gounod, though 
this has been done before ; and there is some 
confusion of facts in the notes to Fabbri and 
Olitzka. But my chief regret is that Bauer has 
insisted on retaining his earlier dating of the 
first Fonotipia issues, because I believe that his 
reasons for doing so are less solid than were my 
own for altering them, and the meagre con- 
cession in the all-too-short Foreword does not, 
except once and vaguely, survive in the text. 
The numerous code and numerical references 
need to serve a useful purpose to compensate 
for the untidy effect they produce, and the 
precise relevance of the private re-issues has 
escaped me. There is everywhere abundant 
evidence of scrupulous care and unmeasured 
labour, and we shall look forward to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of more to come. I do not 
imagine that any will be deterred from acquiring 
this book who wish to be complete in collectors’ 
bibliography, or that any will be disappointed. 

P.G.H. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 
ACOUSTIC 
Medium ... ene aan 12 for 2/8 


RADIO PICK-UP 


Red ~ _ 10 for 2/8 
EMERALD 

Full Tone Needles “id 10 for 2/8 

B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 8/- each 


Prices shown include Tax. 
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WI. dl. The Maharajah of Mysore's Musical Foundation 


MEDTNER SECTION 





SOCIETY EDITION 


N another page I have given the story of the unique surge of events which led up to the recording of the 
music of Nicolas Medtner. 


On this page I give particulars of the first album. Others will follow. I have had the pleasure of hearing 
some of these wonderful recordings and I have, as you will, thrilled to the music of Medtner. It. is versatile, 
human, melodious and altogether beautiful. It is great music. The albums will be issued as Society editions. 


How nice it is to welcome on record again that supreme artiste Madame Oda Slobodskaya, the famous Russian 
soprano. Her beautiful voice is particularly well suited to the song “To a Dreamer” and her understanding 
of Medtner is both sympathetic and mature. I commend this album to all who love music. FRED SMITH 





Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte 

and Orchestra 
Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia 
Orchestra, conducted by Dobrowen. 


Arabesque, Op. 7, No. 2 
Solo pianoforte, Medtner 





Fairy Tale in D minor, Op. 51, No. 1 
Solo pianoforte, Medtner 
Fairy Tale in F minor, Op. 26, No. 3 
Solo pianoforte, Me.itner 
Spanish Romance, Op. 52, No. 5 
Patiana Nakushina, Soprano 
Butterfly, Op. 28, No. 3 


Patiana Nakushina, Soprano 


To a Dreamer, Op. 31, No. 1 
Oda Slubodskava, Soprano 


Subscription : 7 Records, £2 15s. 834. 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 


The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New York 
Sympheny in Three Hovements 


(Stravinsky) - - - LX 1042-44 
Auto Seton LX 8589-91 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Festival Overture (Brahms) (3 sides) 
4th side Hungarian Dance No. 5 (Brahms) 
DX 1447-8 
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BEETHOVEN SONATA No. 18 
IN E FLAT MAJOR OPUS 3! No. 3 








LEON GOOSSENS 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra. Cond. Galliera 
Oboe Concerto (R. Strauss) - DX 1444-6 
Auto Couplings DX 8301-3 


GASPAR CASSADO 


with Gerald Moore at the Piano 
Indian Lament (Cvorék—arr. Cassado) 
Danse Du Diable Vert (Cassado) - (LB 66 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 


Philharmonia Orchestra 


Claudio 


THE FAMOUS CHILEAN PIANIST’S 


FIRST RECORDING FOR COLUMBIA 
LX 1039-41 


AUTO COUPLINGS LX 8586—88 





ISOBEL BAILLIE 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
The Sun Goeth Down 


(Kingdom—Elgar) Dx 1443 
OSCAR NATZKA 
Bass 
Song of the Flea : wr 


Oh, Could | but Express in Song 


On the Steppes of Central Asia (Borodin) - OX 1449 

















CHARLES WILLIAMS 


and his Concert Orchestra 


Dream of Olwen (Solo Pianist : Arthur 


Dulay): Incidental Music (Both from 
Edward Dryhurst’s film ‘While | 
Live "’) - - - - - DX 1433 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Gilbert and Sullivan Selection 


Parts | and 2 - - - DX 1450 
ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
‘WValtz Memories Parts !and2 0B 2364 
PETER YORKE 

and his Concert Orchestra 

f ; o ° 
Love, Here is My Heart DB 2368 


Somewhere a Voice is Calling - 





COLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 
Jealousy - - - - 
Moonglow : - 


GEORGES GUETARY 


O-la, O-le - - 
Where Flamingoes Fly - 


DINAH SHORE 


My Bel Ami - 
| Wish | Didn’t Love You ‘So 


STEVE CONWAY 
Happy-go-lucky You - 
How Littie We Know . 


PEGGY REID 


The Stars Will Remember 
Song of Yesterday - - 


DB 2369 
> DB 2362 


} DB 2366 


} FB 3363 


COMPANY 


. The Things | Do for love - 





REGINALD DIXON 
Tico Tico - 


The Green Cockatoo - pe cane 
LOU PRAEGER 
; and his Orchestra 

Au Revoir - - ° FB 3367 


Bella Bella Marie - - 
Shoemaker’s Serenade - 
And Mimi - - - 


} FB 3368 
VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


} FB 3364 


THE 1948 SUPER RHYTHM-STYLE SERIES 
WOODY HERMAN 


and his Orchestra 
No. 45. Blue Flame - ° ‘ 
No. 46. The Blues are Brewing DB 2370 


Au Revoir - 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Leon Goossens (oboe), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Galliera) : Concerto for 
Oboe and Orchestra (R. Strauss). 
Columbia DX1444-6 (12 in., 16s.). 
Auto. DX8go1-3. 

This takes one back to cosy times: once 


they were revolutionary ; now the rococo. 


pipings are so familiar, and so welcome in a 
bleak world. Needless to say another word 
about the soloist’s superb craft, or even, I 
hope, about the composer’s. The instru- 
ment invites decoration, arabesques, in- 
gratiating tunes that mingle memories of 
Rosenkavalier modulations, mid-European 
grandeurs and pretty mouthings: a re- 
splendent profusion, yet nothing gross. 
Decadence, if you will—definir.g the word 
with an affectionate gloss. Not a headache 
in a barrel of it, as we say: but a heartache, 
for some of us. That slow movement 
touches the heart of Mozartean pleas and 
plangency. Heart-on-sleeve is the watch- 
word: tunes, harmonies that look back a 
century and a half, as well as to Strauss the 
young song-writer. Nostalgia invades one. 
It is all clear, shapely, craftsmanlike. 
Mark the long curves, the unfolding phrases, 
the sostenuto satisfaction, the touch of Till 
in the sportive dance-finale. The recording 
does all that is needed, in pungent yet lucid, 
clarificd comment and in genial breadth of 
support. I hope you will feel, with me, that 
this is about the best light-weight work of 
modern times. 


Danish State Radio Symphony Orches- 
tra (Malko): Capriccio Espagnol, 
Op. 34 (Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
C3686-7 (12 in., 10s. 8d.). 

_ This is of a different weight. I find it less 

interesting than the Borodin, but for those 

who like a goodly rumpus it will be a 

treasure. The Danish orchestra, new to me, 

is recorded with sharp vim, and uncommon 
warmth. The bloom on the horns is worth 
hearing, and the various bowings of the 
strings. With the Easter piece and 

Scheherazade, it belongs to 1888, a time of 

particularly brilliant products. The sec- 

tions are, first, an -Alborada, then Variations 

(with a pedal hold that I like) ; the second 

variation of the pair has cor anglais and horn 

em nape The tone colouring in this 
record is exceptionally good, to my notion. 

The Alborada idea returns, with some 

changes, and fuller orchestration, soloing 

by a fiddle, etc. This Alborada (morning 
song: familiar form, aubade) seems to 
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belong to Galicia: oboe and tambour per- 
formed it. Towards the end of side 2 we 
have the Scena and Gipsy Song, with czdenzas, 
fanfare, harp, drum-roll, et al. Side 3 
brings the treatment of the theme, which 
has a fiddle ‘‘ chaser’’ of scalic order. 
Much of the ‘‘ hammy ”’ Scheherazade ‘stuff 
here, and brilliantly does the recording 
exploit (even explode) it. This will delight 
lovers of gaudery. We run on into the 
finale, Fandango Asturiano. This dance is 
not very ancient. Gluck and Mozart used 
it for local colour, operatically. Originally, 
it seems, castanets ard a guitar were all 
that you needed—and a pair of dancers. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Festival Overture : 
Hungarian Dance No. in G 
minor (Brahms}. Columbia DX1447- 
8 .(12 in., ros. 8d.). 

Our orchestras deal agreeably with 
standard things like this, that demand no 
particular subtlety, but a reasonable degree 
of precision ard warm tone. The level of 
this recordi: g is very good. The woodwind 
shines brightly, the brass tingles, and the 
full strirgs have youthful zest, such as the 
piece demands. I doubt if our British 
sobrieties are quite so well employed in 
Hungarian wildnesses. Those accents take 
on a Northern weight, as of that speech. 
It is forcible, rather than enticing. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Lambert): 
On the Steppes of Central Asia 
(Borodin), Columbia DX1449 (12 in., 
5s. 4d.). 

One of the clever oleographs that the 
Russians were so fond of. Their friend 
Liszt probably set them off. Here the 
camels pad along (after Liszt’s horse— 
Faust’s, that is: the reference is of course 
the indefatigable Abraham’s). I have a 
hundred times remarked that if every 
composer who has been (and some to-dy 
still are) deeply indebted to Liszt were to 
subscribe a penny, the old man could have 
a monument higher than Nelson’s. Lisztism 
is still being turned ott. This 1880 sketch, 
with its tunes of the Present-From-Margate 
order (the Russians had a dozen Eastern 
Margates to choose from), seems pretty 
much faded now, but it’s always fresh to 
somebody, praises be. 

I have enjoyed the nice light scale of the 
playing, the refirement of the tone, and the 
recording’s judicious “‘staging’’ of the 
scene. 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Bee- 
cham): “ Printemps”—Symphonic 
Suite (Debussy). H.M.V. DB6549-50 
(12 in,, 15s. 11d.). 

One of Sir Thomas’s tasty dishes: even 
though the music be rather faded after six 
decades. The ferment seems a bit artificial 
now. The lovely youthful sonorities are 
limned here in vivid grace of ripe recording. 
The date is 1886. Debussy was twenty-four, 
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and studying at Rome, under, the Prix 
terms. This, and a work now lost, were all 
he sent home, instead of the big batch 
that should have been despatched. The 
judges made a formidable band: Delibes, 
Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, Saint-Saéns and 
Ambroise Thomas. They did not think the 
work was what should be expected. His 
idea about the music was thus described 
in a letter; it was to “‘cover a great 
range of feeling”; to be a ‘* human 
Spring.” ‘‘I should like to express the 
slow, miserable birth of beings and things 
in nature, their gradual blossoming, and 
finally the joy of being born into some new 
life . . .; without a ‘ programme’ ’’— 
for he then despised literary music. I 
read that the orchestration was later 
‘revised by Henri Biisser.’’ Originally it 
was for chorus and orchestra. In Debussy’s 
own revision, about a score of years later, 
he wok out the voice parts. The two 
movements give wonderfully virile promise 
oi the man to come: weighted, then, with 
Wagnerian instrumental massiveness, and 
trailing wisps of French operatic melody, a 
bit precious, arty, but how enthusiastic in 
its contrivances, its yeastly upthrusts, its 
rather wilful come-all-ye use of piano duet 
with all the other panoply. And if Debussy 
reflected some trends of his day, how many 
thousands have stolen his later, more 
original and deeply imaginative conceits ! 
If we smile at the rowdy-dowdy whoops of 
side 3, we cannot fail to feel invigorated by 
the high spirits, and the delicious, truly 
Parisian gaiety of side 4. It can be refresh- ~ 
ing, this so delightfully pl: ye 1 and recorded 
old-time eupepticism. 


— 


Jascha Heifetz (violin), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Sargent) : 
Concerto No. 5 in A minor, Op. 37 
(Vieuxtemps). H.M.V. DB6547-8 (12 
in.,. 15s. 11d.). 

It is well that we should have first-class 
recordings of all standard types of works. 
The nineteenth-century violin concerto is to 
be studied as an aspect of decline mani- 
fested by the weaker sides of romanticism 
(Einstein’s new book shows this up, perhaps 
rather harshly). We need to hear all sides. 
and a typical Vieuxtemps concerto, in a 
splendid set-up such as this pair of records, 
affords one of the chances we need. There 
are strong influences from Spohr, Kalliwoda, 
and others; and of course the craft of 
Paganini made a world of difference to all 
these later comers. Much of the music is 
superficial, as we might expect of the 
travelling virtuoso (1820-1881) who was at 
one time violinist to the Emperor of Russia 
and professor at St. Petersburg and 
Brussels conservatoires. He was one of a 
g.laxy of Belgian violinists and other string 
players centring on Liége. Among them 
are Ysaye, Thomson, and the violoncellist 
Gerardy. Not much in this pathos and 
melodrama, this marvellous popping about, 
is likely to stay with a body for permanent 
sustenance or solace ; but accept it on its 
own meagre mental ground, .and you cah 
have a quarter-hour of thorough enjoyment, 
in this sparkling show of superlative 
ficldlestickery. : 
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N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 
nini): A Faust Overture: Ride 
of the Valkyries (Wagner). H.M.V. 
DB6545-6 (12 in., 15s. 11d.). 

‘‘A ”’ Faust overture: one way of seeing 
the tragi-comedy of the weary philosopher, 
whom Wagner characterises at the start of 
what is in effect asymphonic poem. Wagner 
shaped this about the time of the end of 
Rienzi and the development of the Dutchman. 
There is an unused version (1840) ;_ the 
modern one dates from 1855. He once 
said he meant to write a Faust symphony, 
but it would seem that he never went on 
with that idea, leaving the overture to the 
first part of Goethe’s work as we now have it, 
with no Gretchen. This is the solitary 
Faust, ‘“‘in his longing, despair and 
cursing,” as the composer said. The 
womanly element is but fancy, hope ; 
‘* and this insufficient image of his longing 
is just what he demolishes in his despair.” 
Wagner was much of a Faust when he 
fought in those days. The inner ruler of 
the spirit, about whom Goethe wrote, 
and Wagner quoted, could not ordain the 
life without ; so the philosopher found 
existence a burden, and often longed for 
rest. (One cannot imagine the composer 
lying down to anything, though.) The 
feeling is akin to Liszt’s tone-poetic spirit 
in more than one outburst, but this is finer 
metal. The tune early on side 2 has been 
reckoned a fragment from the script of 
Schubert’s Wanderer. The next one (rising 
high: mid-side) is pure Wagner of Rienzi 
brand, but soaring beyond to wider worlds. 
The form is pretty pure “sonata.’’ The 
struggle is noble, we feel. Defeat is depicted, 
but Wagner was never beaten. You could 
apply the lesson to past days (e.g., Corio- 
lanus), to these days, and to all men. 
Wagner is as big a boon as that, for us all. 
The recording is grandly sonorous, biting, 
broad, if a trifle hard-favoured, to our 
English ears. We like a bit more bloom on 
our tone. Such precision is Toscanini’s 
boon—one of them. With an almost 
Calvinistic reverence for fundamentals, his 
firm hand controls the Valkyrean steeds in 
a way that few others can. 


Boyd Neel 
Neel). 
3 in G major (Bach). 
(12 in., 63. 4d.). 

This is the way both to play and record 
the sportive Bach. I think Neel’s men 
have got about as near as any British band 
is ever likely to get to the right way of 
tackling these works. It is al! a mattcr of 
long phrasing and the cutting down of the 
massive accents, excessive in both number 
and size, that nearly all our people make 
when playing these classics. If they would 
only think four bars at a time, they would 
get a far better notion of the spirit. But 
we are essentially an unrhythmical people : 
that’s my conclusion after half a century of 
listening to every manifestation of our 
musicality ard unmusicality. And rhythm 
is the root of all quality. Even here there 


String Orchestra (Bovd 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 
Decca K1619 


are a few upstrokes a bit too thick for my 
fiddlers’ bowings must be taken 
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into account, even the most skilful ones’. 
But all round, you won’t find better style 
or recording of strings than this. 

The work developed from the typically 
baroque style, the canzona (one movement, 
but different-pace sections, and some solo- 
ing). ‘The three-movement concerto grosso 
became a_ standard small group 
(concertino, or principale), over against 
the rest (tutti, or ripieni : also callcd the 
** concerto,’ and sometimes, confusingly, 
the “‘concerto grosso,’”’ body). Normal 
concertino, a little group two violins, 
violoncello, and harpsichord. Ripieni 
the remainder, mostly strings,. with some- 
times a few wind. Bach’s models were 
Torelli, Corelli, Vivaldi, from the last of 
whom he adopted the three-movement 
style. (This No. 3 has only two there 
may have been a middle movement, now 
lost or Bach may have improvised it.) 
Form of outer movements, in Vivaldi, 
broadly a rondo style, with full-orchestral 
*‘ refrain’? coming several times, inter- 
spersed with episodes by the “‘ concertino.”’ 
But Bach, as always, extended, diversificd, 
concentrated and glorified the stvle. 

Scoring, here, nine-part strings three 
each of violins, violas and violoncellos, with 
bass for harpsichordist, who would fill in on 
his instrument the strings’ harmonies. The 
older distinction between small group and 
the rest is not observed ; but the episodes 
(founded on bits of the opening) are scored 
for various assortments of the nine parts, 
which mignt be thougat of as soloists’: 
then the contrasts with the main body are 
more effective. 

First Movement.—Big phrase, from which 
fragments provide the matter for develop- 
ments : first three notes ; first six ; and 
eignt notes at last half of second full bar 
(i.e., the 20th to 27th notes from the start). 
After these episodes there is some striking 
all-strings use of one or other of the salient 
phrases, with a little key-variety. A few 
bars on a reiterative pedal-note tauten, 
now and then. Variety, thus, in keys, 
instrumental weights, blends, phrase-usage, 
and counterpoint (now one part on top, 
now another). About the m‘ddle (bar 78 : 
# in. from end of side 1), fresh device, 
where the opening theme is given new 
contrapuntal partners. 

Second Movement.—1 should welcome a 
slow movement : one could easily be found 
from among Bach’s glorious treasury ; deep- 
er feeling would relieve the state-occasion. 
eupeptic, bustling aspect of the outer 
movements. The style is that of the gigue, 
with continuous toccata-like running. One 
section of the tune is twelve, the other 
thirty-six bars. The material is simpler 
than in the first movement, the tonal effect 
more homogeneous. As before, several bits 
are employed for development notably 
the scurrying run and the dogged repeated 
notes. It is one of the multitudinous 
examples of a composer’s setting himself a 
pleasant problem. They have always done 
that, not, every time, caring whether the 
hearer is thrilled or not. Nowadays, I 
think much music is pure problem-stuff, 
and the listener can go hang. The vast 
difference between old and new lies in 
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communication. We “get”? Bach : we 
just don’t “‘ get ?? much that is written now. 
{ feel sorry for contemporaries, for they 
too have to live their own creative lives, 
and the world is harsh. 


Eileen Joyce (piano). London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Fistoulari): Piano 
Concerto No. 1, in G minor, Op. 25 
(Mendelssohn). Decca, K1687, 8 (12 in. 
12s 8d.). 

This concerto on four sides is a com- 
pression of sweetmeats, which comes not 
long after the composer’s centenary, as a 
cordial *‘ chaser ’’: one for the road. Not 
a deep work, and not in the class of that 
for violin: nor could Mendlessohn ever 
har.dle the piano like Schumann or Chopin. 
Kicking up heels is his best line here. 
Formally, there are good values in the 
cor.densation, and the linking elements 
(similar rhythm in the first and last move- 
ment is the weaker one: recalling themes 
tie stronger). The piano has a clear 
field, but the orchestra is most judicious'y 
made to partner it, not just sweep the floor. 
Probably Schumann was aiming at this 
kird of treatment, when ten years later 
he wrote his piano concerto; he very 
nearly brought it off too, but the orchestra 
always, in the long run, defeated Schumann. 
The date is 1831: he was twenty-two, 
and had just enjoyed his travels. The 
glow and gusto are felt in this concerto. 
as well as the inevitable defects of his 
procedure—the  short-breathedness, the 
superficiality of motive. The soloist touches 
the spirit fitly, without excess of sentiment : 
a straightforward iob is required, and 
cleanly done. I like the pearly tone of 
the piano’s upper range—one of the best 
of the virtues of this type of recording 
(first movement gives many happy 
instances). There is no attempt to make 
the thing seem grandoise. It is a small-scale 
work, in all respects, and I hate anybody 
who knocks my Mendzelssohn about. The 
piano sounds like a real one, heard at a 
little distance, not a fairground carousal, 
with the listener sitting on it. Pianists 
don’t always remember the smaller tone 
of the instrument a century ago. 

The slow movement is given out as 
unsentimentally as, I venture to say, 
Mendelssohn felt it. The trumpet call, 
just before, links the first and second 
movements, becomes the piano’s intro- 
ductory phrase, and also brings in the last 
movement, meant to run straight on. 
The similarity of rhythm between themes 
in this and the first movement was pre- 
sumably intentional. It seems to me a 
weakness. This rondo is happy sport. 
The two first-movement subiects are noticed 
once more, and three notes of the latter 
herald the coda, in which we hear That 
Rhythm Again. And Miss Joyce makes 
rhythm sparkle, all through. Someone 
might think her pointing a bit finicky. 
I don’t happen to: but there is plenty of 
room for individual preferences, in most 
matters of interpretation, especially when 
we are concerned with light-weight stuff. 
What I want in performances is more 
rhythm and less rattle: more fimesse and 
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HE recording by His Master’s Voice of the 

principal compositions of Nicolas Medtner is, 

perhaps, one of the greatest romances in the 
history of the Gramophone. 

Christopher Stone, writing on Medtner, describes him 
as ‘* gaunt, other-worldly, distinguished, neglec ted, living 
with his wife and his grand piano in the simplest 
seclusion in the north of London.’’ 

How fortunate, and indeed, wonderful 
that destiny should have brought 
Medtner’s genius within the sphere of 
vision and great musical appreciation 
of H.H. the Maharajah of Mysore. 
For the Maharajah thereupon decided 
that Medtner must no _ longer 
languish in the desert of neglect, 
and that his genius and contribu- 
tion to the world of music must 
be made known. 

A star led man—a star that 
shone from the firmament into 
the life of Medtner. Let us for a 
moment consider and contemplate 
this remarkable happening. Medtner 
is 67 years of age. He was a close 
friend of Rachmaninoff, and he has 
that simple charm and trusting out- 
look which are usually found in one 
who has given his life to Art. He had 
moments of joy, when occasionally a work 
of his was performed or broadcast, but he 
now knows that all his toil was not in vain. The 
Maharajah has. made funds available that Medtner’s 
work might be recorded, and Medtner’s star is aflame. 

| shall not forget the look of wonder in Medtner’s 
countenance as Captain Binstead, the Maharajah of 
Mysore’s Commissioner, in my presence, put the proposal 
to him. What a service has been rendered to music, and 
oh ! what joy for Medtner. I remember, too, my own 
wonder at the whole of the great project on my visit to 
the studios for the first of these great recordings. 
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Good Readers, vou will now appreciate my reason for 
calling this a romance. 

Since that day, some eight months ago, the greater part 
of Medtner’s rich musical creation has been recorded, the 
Composer both supervising the recording, and plaving the 
pianoforte parts. There has been a team of expert advisers 

behind these recordings, composed of Compton 
Mackenzie who was privileged in Mysore 
to discuss this project with the Maharajah 
in person, Walter Legge, of His Master's 


de Voice, who brought Composer, Con- 


ductor, Artists and Recording 
Engineers together to make this an 
issue of the greatest artistic merit, 
Christopher Stone with his sage 
advice, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
whose friendship with Medtner 
and knowledge of his music are of 
paramount importance. The albums 
will be issued as Society Volumes, 
as directed by the Committee, 
of which | am privileged to be a 
member, under the capable manage- 
ment of my good friend Mr, C. H. 
Thomas, of His Master’s Voice. | 
must again mention here Captain 
S. T. Binstead, who is, as I said before, 
the astute Commissioner for the 
Maharajah in this country. He has 
left no stone unturned to_ bring ‘ this 
project to fruition. 
Let us then warm to this romance, for it is 
clear that Medtner, in the autumn of his life, 
has found recognition, that the reward of his life's 
labour has been made certain through the inspiration 
and timely intervention of H.H. the Maharajah of 
Mysore. 
A service has been rendered to music, and to posterity, 
which you will agree is unique. 
On another page | give particulars of the first album 
and a photograph of Medtner. FRED SMITH 
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less fuss: more nous and less noise. War- 
time deadened us all. Let us go back to 
the delicacies ; and this performance’s way, 
in general, is the way I like. W.R.A., 


London Symphony Orchestra (Sargent) 
Four Sea Interludes from ‘“ Pcter 
Grimes” (Br.tten). Columbia DX 
1441-2 (12 ias., 103s. 8d.) 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam (Van Beinum). Four 
Sea Interludes and Passacaglia 
from ** Peter Grimes ”’ (Britten) Decca 
K1702-4 (12 in. Igs.). Auto AK 
1702-4. 

It is, 1 suppose, only a matter of time 
before Columoia add the Passacaglia, the 
fourth of the six Interludes in ‘‘ Peter 
Grimes,’ to complete the duplication we 
now have: and, if it is done, I shall have 
no objection to make, because the two 
conductors differ so much in their con- 
ception of the music that we really need 
Sargent’s idea of the portrait of Grimes— 
that is what the Passacaglia paints—to 
compare with Van Beinum’s and so to give 
the final clue to the remarkable contrast 
between these two performances of the sea 
Interludes. 

Readers who have seen the opera will, 
of course, realise that the second Interlude 
(“The Storm’) is placed last in the 
concert version so that the four seascapes, 
divorced from the stage action which they 
precede, can be played in the most 
effective order. 

Having lived for many years on the 
Norfolk coast, and having been there when 
the sea broke through the dunes protecting 
the land, flooding the country for miles, 
I find Britten’s music extraordinarily 
evocative. It is full of exact observation, 
so far as music can express it, of the element 
which is both the friend and the enemy of 
those who have to gain their living from it. 
Only a few weeks ago I was staying in a 
house on the side of the marshes nearest 
to the sea—the only house so near to the 
encroaching sea for miles—and looking 
out of my window very early one morning 
beheld the scene pictured in the first 
Interlude. Dawn, mist over the marshes, 
the sea calm but sullen, with a sinister 
implication in its apparently gentle swell. 
People begin to move about the village. 

At once our two conductors part com- 
pany in their interpretation. Van Beinum 
makes the high pitched melodic line for 
violins and flutes ‘pianissimo dolcissimo, as 
the score directs, and the cymbal clash 
which sounds through the clarinet arpeggios 
is only faintly heard. He keeps the top 
line melody calm and the brass chords, 
which complete the thematic material and 
seem to represent the ever-menacing sea, 
sound subdued. The climax to which 
these chords: rise towards the end of the 
Interlude is in due proportion. Sargent’s 
top line is more clearly defined and pressed 
on, he makes the cymbal tell in no un- 
certain manner, and he emphasises the 
harshness of the brass discords. In the next 
Interlude ‘‘ Sunday Morning” the thirds 
on the horns—less pleasant in tone quality 
than those of the Amsterdam Orchestra— 
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are blurred, regarded harmonically, one 
lot running into the next. I seem to recall 
that this was the case in the theatre, and 
it must have been intended by the com- 
poser. But I cannot think that Mr. Britten 
meant Sunday morning in a fishing village 
to sound like the Coronation Scene from 
** Boris Godunoff,’”’ which is the case here. 
Sargent makes the music sound both too 
loud and too strenuous to be in key with 
the scene on which, the curtain rises, in 
which Ellen Orford sings of the sunlit 
waves and of worship in the village church. 
The church bell, indeed, resounds like Big 
Ben on the radio. I much prefer Van 
Beinum’s quieter and more. intimate con- 
ception of the music to Sargent’s too 
brilliant treatment. ‘* Moonlight,’ the 
next Interlude, provides another strong 
contrast, this time in tone and phrasing. 
Van Beinum gets beautiful tone from his 
strings and perhaps makes a_ smaller 
crescendo on the rising two-note figure 
within the chords than the composer has 
indicated. Sargent, using more tone and 
keeping it dry in quality, observes all, and 
more, of the crescendi: and the music sounds, 
to my ear, far too jerky and bumpy. 
Some of the chording, also, is badly done. I 
prefer, again, Van Beinum’s infinitely more 
poetic rendering. In the last Interlude, 
** The Storm,”’ there is less disparity in the 
two recordings. Both are vivid and excit- 
ing, but I think Sargent gets the better 
recording of the two, particularly in regard 
to the percussion and the bite of the brass. 
The very soft phrase heard high up on the 
orchestra, after a harp glissando, and at a 
sudden lull in the storm, needs some 
explanation out of its context. It is the 
phrase which Grimes has sung, and twice 
repeated, just before the curtain comes 
down on the first scene of Act 1 and 
immediately before this storm Interlude. 
Peter is alone, at the end of the scene, 
gazing into the sea and the approaching 
storm, and thinking of the schoolmistress, 
Ellen Orford, with whom he might have 
found peace. ‘‘ What harbour shelters 
peace ...? Her breast is harbour too, 
where night is turned to day.”’ The effect of 
this phrase, coming three times also in the 
storm music, is extraordinarily graphic and 
moving, a finely imaginative stroke. We 
seem to see the figure of Peter Grimes 
lonely amidst the raging elements. 


But it is in the fourth Interlude, the 
Passacaglia, recorded only by Decca, that 
the full force of Grimes’ tragedy finds its 
completest expression. The theme of the 
Passacaglia is taken from the phrase sung by 
Grimes to the words ‘‘ And God have 
mercy on me.’’ Above this theme, given 
out in the brass, and punctuated by rolls 
on the timpani, a viola solo plays what Mr. 
Sackville West, in his excellent essay on 
the music of the opera, calls ‘‘a desolate 
wandering motive.’ It represents the 
workhouse boy - apprentice, lonely as 
Grimes, whose accidental death is attributed 
to his master, already suspected of murder- 
ing former apprentices. The first variation 
of this theme, on chattering woodwind, 
and in quicker time, suggests all too vividly 
the malicious gossip that remorselessly 
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pursues Grimes: and it must be no accident 
that this apprentice theme is so closely 
related to that of the Passacaglia as to be 
itself a variation on it. Tne harsh and 
tortured variations that follow (side 2), 
with one passionately pathetic variation 
after the first of these, and another which 
suggests Grimes’ struggle to conquer the 
cruel side of his nature and burst his evil 
bonds, lead to a long crescendo, at the height 
of which the curtain rises on Grimes’ hut. 
From this point, in the concert version, a 
cut is made to the music which concludes 
Act 2, after the boy has fallen down the 
cliff to his death. The now familiar double- 
theme is heard once more on the viola to 
the accompaniment of the celesta. 

The recording of the sea Interludes 1; 
very good in both cases, that of Columbia 
emphasising, it seems to me, the tendency 
of the conductor to stress the dramatic and 
dissonant elements in the music at the 
expense of the poetry, and to underline, 
also, the composer’s use of his percussion. 
Sometimes, as in the storm music, we get 
points of scoring which are made more 
prominent than in the Decca recording, 
(and rightly), at other times the reverse. 

It is fascinating to speculate how much 
Van Beinums much deeper insight into 
the music may owe to his belonging to a 
country which has much in common with 
East Anglia; and his is the recording I 
recommend without reserve. 

No doubt, as a passionate lover of the 


‘East Anglian scene, I cannot judge this 


music as objectively as a critic is told he 
should. But, as far as I can do that, the 
opera seems to me the nearest thing to a 
masterpiece that England has produced 
since Purcell, and that these Interludes, 
as masterly in conception as in execution, 
are fine and vital stuff of which we should 
be proud. A.R. 


La Scala Orchestra, Milan (Paul van 
Kempen): Overtures, “ The Flying 


Dutchman” and “ Tannhiuser ” 
(Wagner). Decca, K1683-5 (12 in., 


19s.). Auto AK 1683, 4, 5. 


The performances are firm, solid, rather 
than wild. The tone seems well-bodied, 
without any harshness, and not presenting 
any special charm of colour: sound read- 
ings, I should say, and judicious recording : 
not exciting, as expectations now go. 

** Redemption ’”’ is a strong theme in 
both operas: Wagner’s spiritual stand-by 
perhaps. rather than a mere yearning. 
He was nourished by the notion, and I 
don’t think it did him any harm, though 
it was his own redemption he was con- 
cerned about. Artistically, if not finan- 
cially, it was his Guinness. Both overtures 
require a bite and a blow: The F.D. was 
born amid the sting and shock of the sea. 
The method is the Weberian one of the 
miniature tone-poem, showing the chief 
themes, and the elements of conflict and 
hope. The stark opening, with bare 
intervals, then the rising fifth call, the 
quickly easing storm, when the Dutchman 
comes ashore to take up again his quest ; 
Senta’s theme of hope (cor anglais) ; the 
two-note pipe: another seaman’s touch ; 
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bar 101 (# in. from end of side 1), the 
wanderer’s longing for oblivion (drooping 
phrase). Side 2, an inch in, snatch of song 
from the crew of another ship, whom the 
Dutchman chases in malice and misery 
(the hunter is ever the hunted, the wickea 
man his own slayer). The device also 
serves the ends of Form. The first ending 
was loud ; the later thought, more artistic, 
produced the present finish, with its 
magical stage-lighting by orchestration. 
This strengthens the tone-poem aspect, in 
concentrating on the two chief figures. 
The other overture needs no annotation. 
You can hear detail in the performance: 
I always listen for that. The big tune on 
the first side sounds, as it should, under the 
weather. It was a capital idea of Wagner’s 
to make it march, in the finale, instead of 
being in threes, and then to fall back into 
the threes again, for the end (which gives 
me a twinge: did the heavenly quite fully 
conquer—then, as ever ?). At the last 
inch or so, the Assai stretto, it’s difficult to 
convey the change of time. I never feel 
quite happy about the music just there. 
The strings seem to find it not easy to 
balance the wird, which is probably a bit 
restrained by the conductor, on_ that 
account. But this is an orchestra I don’t 
know in the truest testing-place, the 
concert hall. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Griller String Quartet : Quartet in C 
Major, Op. 33, No.3 (Haydn). Decca 
K1668, 9 (12 in., 12s. 8d.) AutoAK 
1668 9. 

You will not easily fird better satisfaction 
in style and recording. The Grillers play 
Haydn like true lovers of that endlessly 
resourceful creator; the recording is in 
excellent tonal heart, crisp, strong in 
volume, and not lacking in neat reproduc- 
tion of the players’ finesse. It has given me 
keen pleasure. 

The Op. 33 set has many nicknames: 
‘** Russian,”’ because of the dedication to a 
Grand Duke; “ Scherzi’”’ (the minuets 
being so d signated); and “ Jungfrau ”’ 
(“* Maiden,”’ depicted on one particular 
edition’s title-page). This No. 3 has its 
own title: ‘* The Bird,”’ easily understand- 
able from (a) the first movement’s twitters 
and chirps, (4) the trio of the “‘scherzando,”’ 
and (c) the finale. Haydn was taking a new 
path, though not so fanfarely as Beethoven 
in the Erotica. Romantic stirs were in the 
air: Rousseauism was abroad (you may, 
if you like, refer the ‘‘ birds ’’ to the Back 
to Nature aspect of his philosophy) ; and 
Haydn was tiring of the weaker rococo 
strains. You will rel'sh the secord move- 
ment’s middle part, with the feeling that 
the accompanying bird is a patient appren- 
tice; ard the simple form of the third 
(from C. P. E. Bach), one which Haydn was 
about giving up: two melodies repeated 
with decorations: echoes, dovetailing, 
romanticism looking forward (hark to 
that chord in the passage between No. 1 
and No. 2, and think on to The Creation). 
There is in the finale a sort of sopranino 
cuckoo, and another sound from a different 
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bird, which you may be able to name: 
I can’t. This is a fairly simple kind of 
sonata-rondo: much more elaborate ones 
were to come later. The “‘ janissary ”’ 
outfit for No. 2 is amusing. A delicious 
work, recorded to my entire satisfaction. 


Campoli (violin): La Folia (Corelli, 
arr. Léonard): La Campanella 
(Paganini, arr. Kreisler). Decca K1670- 
1, (12 in., 12s. 8d.) AutoAK 1670-1, 

The moment I heard Mr. Campoli I 
hailed him in a radio notice as not only an 
astonishing fiddler, but a fine artist. How 
few are both! He displays fireworks as, 
one imagines, Paganini did; and he can 
interpret creative thought, when he chooses. 

This Folia business is full of interest. In 

annotations I’ve gone into it pretty fully ; 

there are problems I can’t touch here. The 
main point is that the tune is of a common 


‘16th-century type in Spain and Portugal, 


for both instrument aid voice. It seems 
to have been performed in a wild way 
(hence folia—folly or madness). This 
tune, of all the folias, has been used by 
scores of composers. Decoration is all: 
the theme, a rather weak sarabande, 
matters nothing. Corelli’s treatment, in 
a sonata, produces the effect of the passa- 
caglia or chaconne. You may remember 
Rachmaninov’s variations as perhaps the 
latest (though there may be others since 


then). The arrangers can do anything 
they like. I have not seen Léonard’s 
treatment. The compass has of course 


been exterdd since Corelli’s time, and so 
has the variety of management—-mar- 
vellously. 

Splerdid sonority here, assured handling, 
and a panache that is vital. The last-side 
touching, fiddle alone, is particularly 
rich, clean, satisfying. 

The Campanella is another bit of fiddle- 
fodder (l'sten for the varieties of bowing). 
Both Liszt and Schumann hed to try their 
hands at arrarging these caprices for the 
piano. [I don’t know just what Kriesler 
has done to them: probably only bowed 
them. Who cares, any way ? One just 
lies back ard marvels, while the record 
brings Campoli’s living tone on to the 
stage, sweet, trim full-bodied, tone as safe 
as the bank, with never a twang in one 
recorded note. And, richest satisfaction 
of all—how easy it sounds! Yet as one 
whose highest violinistic achievement was 
God Save the King, while thousands prayed 
(not the same prayer), I venture to insist 
on the fiendish difficulty of the thing. 
And let me hear no cruel crack about 
wishing it were impossible. W.R.A. 


Gaspar Cassado (violoncello), Gerald 
Moore (piano): 
from ‘* Sonatina in G major, Op. 100 ” 


(Dvorak): Danse du Diable Vert 
(Cassedo). Columbia LB66 (10 in., 
5s. 4d.). 

This is amazing cello playing. The 


Dance of the Green Devil is nothing more 
than a display piece, but when the display 
is carried out in so musicianly a manner 
one can only marvel. Dvorak’s Jndian 
Lament is a transcription of the slow move- 


Indian Lament,’ 
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ment of the violin and piano Sonatina in 
G major which the composer wrote, in 
America, as a gift for his children. It js 
based on a theme that he noted down on his 
shirt-cuff on beholding the Minnehaha 
Falls. I observed with special pleasure that 
when Gerald Moore has the second tune 
in the latter half of the **‘ Lament,’ the 
accompanying figure for the cello is re- 
corded with exactly the right balance: the 
recording, indeed, is absolutely grand 
throughout. 


©enno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Ballade 
No. 2 in F major, Op. 38 (Chopin). 
H.M.V. C3685 (12 in., 5s. 4d.). 


When Moiseiwitsch is on the top of his 
form, as he is in this recording, there are 
few pianists who can play Chopin as he can. 
I have frequently complained of the lack 
of soft tone in the recording of Chopin’s 
piano music, and I could hardly believe 
my ears as I listened to the lovely folk-song 
melody which opens the F major Ballade 
played really quietly and with such a true 
sense of poetry. The outburst that follows 
is most dramatic, though controlled, and 
the work is played throughout as if it was 
proceeding from the pianist’s own brain. 
There is never a moment of mere pianistic 
display ; and perhaps I can best describe 
my reaction to the recording by saying 
that I put it on merely because it had to he 
reviewed, and was immediately entranced 
by it. That is also a tribute to the recoraing 
as such, and indeed the piano tone is ex. 
cellent throughout. } 





The following records will be reviewed 
next month: 


Hungarian String Quartet : Quartet 
in D major, Op. 64, No. 5, * Lark” 
(Haydn). H.M.V. DB6390-1 (12 in., 
15s. 11d.). 


Claudio Arrau (piano): Sonata No. 18 
in E flat major, Op. 31, No. 3 
(Beethoven). Columbia LX1039-4! 
(12 in., 23s. 104d.). Auto. LX8586-8. 


Maria Cebotari (soprano), Phibhar- 
monia Orchestra (Krips). Recit.: 
E Susanna non vien! Aria: Dove 
sono, from ‘“ Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
Act 3 (Mozart). Sung in_ Italian. 
H.M.V. DA1875 (10 in., 5s. 4d.). 


Marko Rothmuller (baritone) with 
orchestra: Pari siamo! from 
** Rigoletto,’’ Act 1 (Verdi). Franca 
Sacchi (tenor): Gia! mi dicon 
venal, from ‘‘ Tosca,”’ Act 2 (Puccini). 
Sung in Italian. H.M.V. (C3689 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.). 


Isobel Baillie (soprano) Philharmonia, 
Orchestra (Sargent): The Sus 
Goeth Down, from ‘“ The Kingdom,” 
Op. 5: (Elgar). Columbia DX1443 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.)._ 

Oscar Natzka (bass): Song of the Flea 
(Moussorgsky): Oh, could I hut 
express in song (Malashkia). 
Columbia DB2363 (10 in., 4s. 4d.). 
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Margaret Ritchie (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano), Reginald Kell 
(clarinet): Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen, Op. 129 (Chezy-Schubert). 
Sung in German. H.M.V. C3688 
(12 in., 5s. 4d.). 

It was with great pleasure that I saw the 
name of Margaret Ritchie on a record label. 
Many of us have long admired her work in 
the concert hall and were delighted to find 
in her performances in Brittens Rape of 
Lucretia and Albert Herring a charming 
gift for comedy. 

Her singing in this recording of Schu- 
bert’s song, The Shepherd on the Rock, 
irresistibly remir.ds one of Elisabeth Schu- 
mann’s, so alike, in many respects, are the 
vocal methods of the two artists and the 
timbre of their voices. The song itself was 
especially composed at the request of the 
Berlin singer, Anna Milder-Hauptmann, 
and Schubert’s first biographer, Kreissle 
von Hellborn, thinks that he had, also, a 
special clarinet player in mird for the 
obbligato. Anna Milder wanted something 
to display her voice, and to this desire are 
to be attributed the wide leaps and the 
florid character of the second half of the 
song. The pianist has little to do but 
support the two other artists with a con- 
ventional tum-tum accompaniment—dis- 
creetly handled by Gerald Moore—they 
have all the fun. 

Miss Ritchie and Mr. Kell invest this 
vehicle of moderate display with a real 
sense of poetry and the recording, giving 
us an excellent balance, also captures the 
quietness and delicacy of the whole thing. 
I was particularly enchanted by the eager 
spring-like quality of Miss Ritchie’s singing, 
by her swing up to the highest note, by her 
subtle tone-shading, and by Mr. Kell’s 
beautifully played cadenza. This is a 
record to please everybody. 


Gabriella Gatti (soprano), London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Bellezza) : 
ciatemi morire, from ‘ Arianna ”’ 
(Monteverdi, arr. Respighi). Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB6515 (12 in., 
7s. 114d.). 

Only the Lament from Monteverdi’s 
opera Arianna has come down to us, but we 
know that this musical tragedy was sung in 
1608 before an audience of more than four 
thousand people. The pupil of Monte- 
verdi’s who was to have sung the name- 
part had suddenly died and her part was 
taken by another singer whose rendering 
of the Lament created the most profound 
emotion. The Lament, one of the most 
famous musical fragments, has been con- 
sidered Monteverdi’s finest dramatic page, 
but it is not music which will immediately 
impress ears conditioned to modern Italian 
opera, Opera, in 1608, was a very young 
art, and composers were excited by the 
discovery of the recitative style and the 
power of the single melodic line to express 
contrasted emotions. Monteverdi had a 
remarkable power both of invention and of 
assimilation and ceaselessly experimented in 
orchestral writing. This lengthy Lament, 
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with its marvellously expressive phrases, 
has power to move us to-day and to retain 
our interest fully once we place it in its 
proper historical context, and do not expect 
an aria of the later kind. 

Gabrielia Gatti, a singer with a lovely 
voice which is matched with keen intelli- 
gence, treats the Lament not as a museum 
piece but as a live thing. She uses a wide 
range of vocal colour, powerful at the 
climzxes, dark and tragic at the beginning 
and the close of the Lament. 

I felt less happy about Respighi’s 
orchestration, for though Monteverdi used 
a large number of instruments, he did not, 
surely, put on his tone colours quite so 
flamboyantly. The orchestral dynamics are 
also too much out of the period, though one 
would wish the orchestra to match the 
fervour of the singing. But even if purists 
have some objections, this is a beautiful 
record and can be recommended to all 
lovers of fine singing. And before we leave 
this amazing composer, will not H.M.V. 
issue, if only for subscribers, the record- 
ing of Monteverdi’s Orfeo, made in Italy 
during the war, and record themselves 
some of the exquisite Vespers, including the 
Sonata sopra Sancta Maria for chorus and 
orchestra ? 


Ljuba Welitsch (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Krips): Ritorna vin- 
citor : I sacri nomi di Padre, from 
** Aida,’”’ Act 1 (Ghislanzoni-Verdi). 
Sung in Italian. Columbia LB65 
(10 in., 5s. 4d.). 

Ljuba Welitsch proved herself to be an 
excellent Salome, though her voice was 
rather light for the part and she made also 
a good Donna Anna. She did not, as the 
H.M.V. Bulletin states, sing Elektra for 
the B.B.C., but that vengeful lady’s sister, 
Chrysothemis, and well though she sang 
this part, she ought really to have been cast 
for Elektra. So temperamental an. artist 
should have made a success of Aida’s 
great aria Ritorna Vincitor, but though her 
singing is extremely competent and pleasant 
in sound, the aria never becomes icandes- 
cent and the performance is quite un- 
remarkable. The best feature of it, really, 
is the excellent orchestral accompaniment, 
which is well balanced with the voice and 
ample in tone. 


Peter Pears (tenor), Benjamin Britten 
(piano): Foggy Dew : The Plough 
Boy : Come ye not from New- 
castle (Britten), H.M.V. DA1873 
(10 in., 5s. 4d.). 

I delighted immoderately in this record. 
It ought to be in the nature of an insult to 
praise a singer’s diction: but it is so rare 
an event not merely to hear every word, 
but to have every word given its due mean- 
ing, that I feel bound to praise the splendid 
diction of Peter Pears. So clear are his 
words that, translated into the terms of the 
cinema, “‘ The foggy-foggy dew ’’ would have 
no chance of passing the Hayes office in 
America, though I am pleased it passed the 
Hayes office in Middlesex, the home of 
H.M.V. How enchanting and poetic is 
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this tale of a young bachelor who was 
reminded of his young love every time he 
looked into his son’s eyes. Equally delightful 
is the story of the young ploughboy who 
** whistled o’er the lea,’? and became a 
grand gentleman. 

Benjamin’ Britten’s’ accompaniment, 
clever but not sophisticated, suggests that 
the boy remained unspoilt. He _ still 
whistled ! These three songs, set with such 
artistic insight, so perfectly sung and 
accompanied, are yet another reminder of 
the treasure we continue to neglect or ignore. 
These songs write a page of social history ; 
for this was once the people’s music. 
Recording and balance are all that could 
be desired. 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir (con.: Rober- 
ton): The Faery Song (MacLeod- 
Boughton): Bonnie Dundee (trad., 
arr. Roberton). H.M.V. Bg608 (10 in., 
4s. 4d.). 

Even these days of austerity this record 
gives very short measure indeed and there is 
little to compensate for it. The arrange- 
ment of The Faery Song from Boughton’s ““The 
Immortal Hour” is singularly ill-judged, 
the vocal accompaniment to the lovely tune 
sounding like a series of mild expletives. 
Bonnie Dundee, also, sounds far too sophisti- 
cated. The record is, in fact, a disappoint- 
ment from a choir with so many admirable 
qualities. A.R. 


BACH’S “ST. MATTHEW PASSION” 


Elsie Suddaby (soprano), Ka‘hleen Fer- 
rier (contralto), Eric Greene (tenor), 
William Parsons and Bruce Boyce 
(bass). The Bach Choir and The 
Jacques Orchestra (Dr. Reginald 
Jacques) Dr. T. Lofthouse (harpsi- 
chord). Dr. Peasgood (organ). Decca 


K1673-9 (12 in., 44s. 4d.). 


Readers of this magazine will have seen, 
last month, an advertisement to the effect 
that Decca had issued seven records of 
Bach ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion,’’ and were 
proposing to complete their recording of 
the work sometime next year. 

I see no reason to deplore this duplica- 
tion, for the H.M.V. recording is a highly 
authentic German interpretation of the 
work and as such should be of peculiar 
interest to all who have a real love for the 
music, while the Decca recording will 
perpetuate an English performance which 
has long commanded respect and, year by 
year, proved a great <xperience to many. 
I cannot, however, ccmmend Decca for 
putting out their records in such an extra- 
ordinary way. 

Decca begin with two arias (Nos. 10 and 
12) on the first record, and on the second 
record jump to No. 19 and, on the reverse, 
to No. 25, and so on. When the gaps are 
filled in the unfortunate person who wishes 
to play the complete recording through in 
proper sequence will have an unenviable 
task. It would have been wiser, and more 
dignified, to have announced the recording 
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and weited to issue it in sequence. 
Having had that little grumble I musi at 
once praise the excellent quality of the 
recording. Both in balance and _per- 
spective it is a good deal better than that of 
H.M.V., which, as I said last month, was 
made under difficulties and cannot be 
judged by the high standards of to-day. In 
addition I prefer the singing of the Bach choir 
to that of St. Thomas’, though the smaller 
dynamic range of tone in the latter body 
may be nearer to what Bach had in mind, 
certainly in the chorales. Dr. Jacques is a 
very skilled choir trainer and conductor 
and he secures many beautiful effects by a 
usc of a not too marked crescendo or 
diminuendo. A good example of this comes 
in the bricf chorus ** Truly this was the 
Son of God” (K1678). The tone of the 
singing in the chorales is full and mellow 
but, as usual, with English choirs, the 
diction could be improved. Dr. Jacques’ 
musicianship shows, also, in the careful 
phrasing of the orchestra, very noticeable 
in the instrumental portions of the arias. 
The continuo part for the harpsichord is 
very well “realised”? by Dr. Thornton 
Lofthouse, but sometimes in the orchestral 
ensemble we are only reminded of the 
presence of the instrument by a sudden 
tinkle. 

So far the Decca recording is superior 
to the H.M.V.: but when we come to 
consider the soloists, a decision—if we wish 
to make one between the two issues—is by 
no means so easy. The question of language 
must be ignored and the two interpretatioas 
alone considered. As William Parsons 
has recorded only one aria, it is of no use 
institutirg a comparison between his 
singing and that of Gerhard Hiisch. That 
one aria, “‘Give me back my Lord”’ 
(K1677), he sings well. It remains to be 
seen whether he can equal the German 
baritone’s splendid interpretation of the 
words of Christ. There is little to choose 
between the small part singers, Siegfried 
Schulze and Bruce Boyce, except to remark 
that Mr. Boyce is a very forceful Pilate and 
Mr. Schulze a much more mild one. 

Kathleen Ferrier’s singing of her arias 
is sO lovely that it puts all else out of mind 
and most people will prefer the rather 
slower. pace at which she takes ‘‘ Have 
mercy, Lord”’; the violin obbligato, also, 
is more graciously played than in the 
H.M.V. recording (K1676). Miss Ferrier 
includes ore exquisite aria with chorus, 
‘*See the Saviour’s outstretched hand ”’ 
(K1678), which is unaccountably omitted 
from the German performance. Elsie 
Suddaby also includes an aria omitted in 
that performance, ‘‘ Jesus Saviour,’’ and 
sings it extremely well. The orchestral 
accompaniment is admirable and_ the 
whole performance of the aria brings to us 
the fervent love with which it is filled 
(K1674). Miss Suddaby is not so happy in 
** Break in grief,’’ and we have yet to hear 
how she will succeed with the very difficult 
aria *‘ For love my Saviour now is dying ”’ 
(No. 88), which Tiana Lemnitz sang so 
beautifully. 

There remains the all-important part of 
the narrator and singer of the tenor arias: 
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for, apparently, Decca, like H.M.V., 
mean to use the same artist for both parts. 
Eric Greene avoids the aspirates and jerki- 
ness which spoil Karl Erb’s singing of ** I 
would beside my Lord,’’ but, so far as the 
two artists can at present be compared, I 
prefer the German tenor’s greater steadiness 
of tone and find him more sensitive to word 


values. Though Karl Erb’s conception of . 


the part makes a greater appeal to me it 
need hardly be said that both artists sing 
with deep feeling and conviction. Mr. 
Greene sings the famous passage describing 
the weeping of Peter particularly well. 
For the rest the moments of drama, the 
shout of Barabbas, and the rending of the 
veil of the Temple, are more dramatically 
done by Dr. Jacques’ choir and orchestra. 

I have not greatly cared to act as a kind 
of adjudicator upon these two recordings 
because, as I said last month, this great and 
noble work calls forth the best in those that 
undeitake it. But we should do wrong to 
assume that the English way of sirging it 
(and the tempi adopted) is the only right 


way, or the fact that one voice is more 


beautiful than another means a necessarilv 
better interpretation. In the rendering of 
this music the letter and the spirit both 
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count and both are here in full measur: 
whether in England or in Germany. 


RECORD NUMBERS AND TITLES 


K1673. No. 10, Grief for sin. No., 12, 
Break in grief. . 

K1674. No. 19, Jesus Saviour. No., 25, 
O Grief. 

K1675. No. 26, I would beside my Lord. 


No. 44, O Lord, who dares to smite 
Thee. No., 45, Now Peter was 
sitting without in the court. No., 46, 
Then began he to curse. 
K1676. No. 47, Have mercy, Lord on me. 
No. 48. Lamb of God. 
K1677. No. 51, Give me back my Lord. 
No. 53, Commit thy way to Jesus. 
No. 54, Now at that feast ; Barabbas 
Chorus ; Let Him be crucified. 
K1678 No. 70, See the Saviour’s out- 
stretched hand. No. 72, Be near 
me Lord. No. 73, And _ behold, 
the veil of the Temple; Truly this 
was the Son of God. 
No. 78, In tears of grief. 


K 1679. A.R. 





R.W. is grateful to those readers who point 


. out that Ida Haendel’s record of the Szyman- 


owsky Notturno and Tarantella noticed last 
month is not a first recording. There was a 
record by Yehudi Menuhin, now withdrawn, 
and the Columbia catalogue lists a recording 
by Arthur Grumiaux. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE »y «nartequin” 


Some months ago a play called “ Olwen”’ 
ran for a week at the Granville Theatre, 
Walham Green. This has now become the 
film ‘‘ While I live,’? which has had a proper 
pasting from the critics. For the play, John 
Bath wrote some music resembling part of a 
piano concerto, the action requiring a broad- 
cast. (For the sake of economy the orchestra 
was cleverly represented by drums alone !). 
For the film Charles Williams has written 
more extended music, now recorded by his 
own orchestra with Arthur Dalay as solo 
pianist in The Dream of Olwen taking up one 
side of Columbia DX.1433. If we cannot have 
a film to-day without a piano concerto to go 
with it, and if Rachmaninov did this once and 
for all a long time ago, this suave disc will 
please even those who know nothing of Olwen 
and her music. 

After last month’s orgy we are on short 
commons this month and no orchestrals have 
arrived. Those listed include twelve - inch 
selections from ‘“‘ Oklahoma’”’ and “ Annie 
get your gun,’’ respectively by Sidney Torch 
and Philip Green on Parlo. E.11458 and 
H.M.V. C.3691. Also Oscar Grasso playing 
Maria Mari (see also Joe Loss) and Destiny 
on Parlo. R.3075, George Melachrino in 
another piece by Chaminade—Zingara and his 
own Starlight Roof Waltz on H.M.V. B.g610. 
Harry Davidson in a Gilbert and Sullivan 
Selection on Col. DX.1450 and Peter Yorke 
playing Love, here is my heart and Somewhere a 
voice is calling on Col. DB.2368. There is a 
record of Waltz Memories by Albert Sandler 
to play with your tea on Col. DB.2364. I 
found this dull. It includes both Diane and 
Charmaine. 

Top of the vocals I put Tony Martin 
singing Lazy Countryside with some girls on 
H.M.V. B.g690. A _ pleasant and unusual 
performance. Both this and Too good to be 


true are from the film ‘‘ Fun and Fancy Free.”’ 
Perry Como has an easy one in J wonder who's 
kissing her now, and with Helen Carroll is 
suitably sentimental in When tonight is just a 
memory on H.M.V. BD.1190. Dinah Shore 
manages to infuse something into J wish I 
didn’t love you so from the film “ The Perils of 
Pauline,’’ and is helped in this by her accom- 
paniment. The backing is My Bel Ami from 
the film “ The Affairs of Bel Ami’”’ on Col. 
DB.2366, and the Frank Sinatra contribution 
this month is Christmas Dreaming and I'll make 
up for everything on DB.2365. It is reported 
that to beat the forthcoming ban on recording 
in America, Sinatra has been in the studios 
piling up discs in reserve so there should be 
little doubt about the monthly ration coming 
round for a long time yet. As for Peggy Reid, 
she has a suggestion of Greta Keller in a late 
recording of The stars will remember on Col. 
FB.3366, but Song of Yesterday is more forceful 
and rather strained. Non-arrivals are Stephen 
Manton (a pity, for he is an excellent singer 
remembered in opera by radio) in Maire, my 
girl and Love could I only tell thee (Parlo. R.3079), 
Leslie Hutchinson in A tree in the meadow and 
I never loved anyone (H.M.V. B.9611), Georges 
Guetary in O-la, O-le and Where flamingoes fly 
(Col. DB.2362), Turmer Layton in / wonder 
who's kissing her now and And Mimi (Col. FB. 
2367) and Steve Comway in Happy-go-lucky 
you and How little we know (Col. FB.3363). 

My most startling instrumental record is by 
Tex Beneke, whose trumpet is supported by 
the Glenn Miller Orchestra in revivals of 
Stormy Weather and Body and soul on H.M.V. 
BD.5996. This is very loud and suffers from 
the excesses of trans-Atlantic recording, but is 
well worth hearing. While the arrangements 
may mean nothing as jazz, they are clever and 
entertaining. The solo violin deserves a mark 
for not being outplayed! A newcomer is Pat 
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STEPHEN MANTON 


Edward Holmes at the Piano 


Maire, My Girl - - 
Love, couldlonly tell thee \ — 


OSCAR GRASSO 
and his Intimate Music 
Maria Mari Waltz : ~ }rao7s 


Destiny - 
I1VOR MORETON AND DAVE KAYE 
on two Pianos 
Tin Pan Alley Medley (No. 82) 
Parts |and2-_ = -. F2263 


ARTIE SHAW 

and his Orchestra 
Don’t you believe it Dear 
(Featuring Mel Torme and 
nis Mel-tones) ; Connecticut 
(Featuring Ralph Blane) R3080 


PAT DODD 
at the Piano 


Night and Day - - 
In the Still of the Night brane 


SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 


‘Oklahoma ’’ — Selection 
Parts | and 2 - - £11458 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
The Coffee Song — Rumba Fox 
Trot ; Serenade of the Bells 
— Slow Fox Trot - F2264 


OSCAR RABIN 
and his band—with Harry Davis 
Dancing Time (No. 1!) Mighty 
lak’ a rose — Waltz (No. 2) ; 
lll see you in my dreams — 
Quick Step - - - F2265 
BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, The Dance Band and Me 
Say what you mean — Fox trot 
South America, take it away 
—Rumba - : - 2266 
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— SCOTTISH RECORDS — 


IAN MACPHERSON 
Baritone 
: \ F3372 


A Dream o’Hame - 
My Ain Folk - - 

THE FIVE SMITH BROTHERS 
with Guitar and Clarinet 


Eileen O’Grady; I'll take you 
home again Kathleen - £3377 


JIMMY SHAND 
and his Band 


Scottish Country Dances in 
Strict Tempo: Dundee Reel ; 
Eightsome Reel - - F3378 


THE 1948 SUPER RHYTHM 
/ ———STYLE SERIES —— 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Orchestra 


Nos. | and 2. Overture to a 
Jam Session - - R308! 
ARTIE BAKER 


and his Salon Swingtet 


No. 3. Platter Chatter Jump ; 
No. 4. Microphonics - 3082 


Vic LEWIS 


and his Orchestra 


No. 5. When your lover has gone; 
No.6. Laura - - - R3083 
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1946...... ASTRA Standard 
1947....ASTRA PLUS 


1948 ..and now the 
ASTRA JUNIOR 


In designing the ASTRA ‘ Junior,’ we have 
attempted to produce an instrument that will 
provide genuine High Fidelity reproduction 
of gramophone records at a price within 
everyone’s reach. 


We now invite you to ASTRA HOUSE, so 
that you may judge our achievement for 
yourself. Bring along your favourite records 
and hear them brought to new life by our 
new model. 


Remaining faithful’ to our ideals of fine 
musical reproduction, the loudspeaker is once 
again a separate unit which can be placed 
where desired in the room—independent of 
the main cabinet. 


The latter houses, in addition to a new type 
of synchronous motor and a lightweight 
pick-up, our new JUNIOR amplifier. The 
four valve circuit gives an undistorted output 
of five watts, and, as in all our models, separ- 
ate bass and treble controls are incorporated. 


The 12 in. loudspeaker can be supplied in a 
small, specially designed, cabinet baffle or in 
one of our famous Infinite Baffle Corner 
Deflectors. 


The Complete / 
ASTRA Junior Reproducer 
costs 50gns (55 with IBCD) piindeenntane 


Amplifiers and Speakers may be purchased 
separately. 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 
Astra House, 
121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 
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THE NEW YEAR 


To all our customers, at. home and abroad, we 
offer our heartiest good wishes for. the New Year, 
with grateful thanks for their continued support, 
and for their kindliness and patience under many 
disappointments. It would seem that shortages 
and difficulties must continue to beset us all, but 
whatever can be done for them by perseverance, 
ingenuity, and hard work, we will not fail to do. 


RECORDS 
L’EDITION DE L’OISEAU LYRE 
We have a limited but carefully picked selection 
of titles from this recherche catalogue which 
contains many pieces of rarely heard music of 
great interest and charm. 
Price: 12 in. disc 10/-. 10in. discs 7/4 


THE ROLLRIGHT SHARPENER 

“Yet another device for sharpening Thorn 
needles. . . ."’—but how different from anything 
that has appeared before. Gone are the tiresome 
abrasive papers that need continual renewal. 
Gone is the fiddling and all the need of skill. 
Instead we have a sturdy little instrument that 
will last a lifetime, which works automatically at 
lightning speed, with the certainty of a perfect 
point every time. 

Price 23/6, plus 4d. postage 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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SOLBREN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 











THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Twe packs avoilable : 





(a) Metal Pyramids’ - - 
(b) Triangular Cartons . 





Export Only 
Home Trade 
Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 
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Let your Gramophone 


teach you another language 


First you listen, then you 
find yourself speaking 


Now is the time to learn a new 
language by Linguaphone. Kncw- 
ledge of foreign languages is of great 
value today to those embarking on 
new careers and to all who want to 
broaden their mental horizons. With 
a Linguaphone Course you can acquire this knowledge quickly 
and thoroughly. There is no more fascinating winter occupation. 


YOU LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY 


because you enjoy learning. You hear the language, faultlessly 
spoken on records by experts and very scon you become so sound- 
perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin speaking, reading 
and writing fluently. 


COURSES in 21 Languages including French, German and Spanish. 


LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES 


COUPON (Dept. 25) 
today for details 4 — 
of Week’s Free | 
Trial or, if in | 
London, call for " 
a personal 
demonstration |! 
! 
l 
I 
| 








(Block Caps) 
Address 








To the Linguaphone ——— (Dept. Q5), ; 
Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.! 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about the quick, ! 
new and easy Linguaphone way of learning Manguege. 


I am interested in the guage(s) | 
WZ have/have no gramophone). 


Office, Lingua- 
phone House, 
207 Regent St., 
W.1 (nr. Oxford 
Circus Station). 
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Dodd, a pianist with a refreshing style. His 
playing of the two Cole Porter favourites 
Night and Day and In the still of the night are 
almost improvisatory. This player has imagi- 
nation and succeeds in bringing something 
fresh to pieces one had thought played out. 
I hope he will be with us again. (Parlo. 
F.2261). Reginald Dixon also takes us by 
surprise by playing Tico Tico and The Green 
Cockatoo, Piano and drums help him along. 
(Col. FB.3362). The latest Tin Pan Alley Medley 
by Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye is on Parlo. 


F.2263. 


Dance records show an upward trend. Joe 
Loss gets credit for good recording and 
imaginative playing in And Mimi and Turn 
quer a new leaf on H.M.V. BD.5994, while on 
BD.1192 he provides the background for Don 
Rivers singing Maria Mari and Ay, Ay, Ay, 
both described as waltz ballads. ‘The former 


is sung in Neapolitan, and is by Di Capua,’ 


composer Of O Sole Mio and other delights 
from Southern Italy. This is a change from 
Sorrento, and no doubt we shall have a spate 
of recordings. As for Ay, Ay, Ay, this perfor- 
mance lies somewhere between the two gramo- 
phone classics of Miguel Fleta and Paul White- 
man! Oscar Rabin emulates the old Joe 
Loss series “‘ It’s Time for Dancing ”’ with the 
first two of a series called ‘‘ Dancing Time,”’ 
being elaborate arrangements of Mighty lak’ 
a rose and I'll see you in my dreams by Isham 
Jones, remembered as the first to jazz Trees. 
Apart from the prevalent raucous recording of 
commercial dance bands, these performances 
have considerable merit. (Parlo. F.2265). 
A typically Billy Thorburn record is Parlo. 
F.2266 with Say what you mean with a full chorus 
for piano and a well poised vocal. South 
America take it away is a good lampoon, but 
hardly suited to this particular combination. 
Artie Shaw displays his clarinet to advantage 
in Don’t believe it dear on Parlo. R.3080, while 
on the reverse Ralph Blane sings his 
own number Connecticut, which has an easy 
swing. 


Hawaiian records are out of fashion now, 
but here’s one more for the collection. Ray 
Kinney singing and playing the famous 
Aloha Oe by Queen Lilivokalani, who joins 
Henry the Eighth and Frederick the Great 
in the small gallery of royal composers. with 
on the reverse Sweet Leilani, which has The 
Mullen Sisters in full voice. All this seems 
to come straight off the sound track of one of 
those film shorts that play havoc with the 
senses and are such expert sales aids for the 
home cinema! (H.M.V. BD.1189). Jack 
Simpson is bright and cheerful, giving his 
sextet plenty of variety in Down Sweetheart 
Avenue, which has the advantage of Maureen 
Morton, while Betty Dale cuts up the rhythm 
of I cried for you, which sounds here like a real 
old-timer. Perhaps it is. (Parlo. F.2262). 
Remains Geraldo, making as much noise as 
usual in The Coffee. Song and dropping the 
volume a bit for Serenade of the bells on Parlo. 
F.2264. It is sad to think that with the improve- 
ment of so much American recording (recent 
Brunswicks are a case in point— compare the 
Andrews Sisters’ Coffee Song), English dance 
bands, who enjoyed superlative recording before 
the war, are now apeing those very distortions 
which the Americans appear to be discarding. 
If the brassy effects of the present Ted Heath 
band, for example, are difficult to record, 
far greater difficulties have been overcome 
in the past, and it may be that certain bands 
to-day honestly believe that a public that has 
become accustomed to distortion in the cinema 
really wants its gramophone records to sound 
like anything but the reproduction of musical 
instruments. Why does Geraldo pass these 
records month after month ? 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING 


While it was not possible to make actual 
recordings of the wedding of T.R.H. The 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
H.M.V. have issued four records, which provide 
a fitting memory of a memorable occasion. 
Two of these records are by the Choirs of 
Westminster Abbey and H.M. Chapels 
Royal, conducted by Dr. William McKie, 
Master of the Choristers at the Abbey, with 
Dr. O. H. Peasgood at the organ, and 
recorded in the Abbey itself. On B,9614 is 
the hymn Praise my soul the King of Heaven, 
Psalm 67 (God be merciful unto us and bless us) in 


‘the setting by Bairstow, and the Amen by 


Orlando Gibbons. On B.9615 is Dr. McKie’s 
own lovely motet We wart for Thy loving kindness, 
O God and Psalm 23 (The Lord’s my Shepherd) 
in the metrical version known as *‘ Crimond,”’ 
which we had recently by the Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir. This has, however, been arranged by 
Dr. McKie with a descant by W. Baird Ross. 
On_ B.9616, which has unfortunately not 
arrived, are the fanfares composed by Sir 
Arnold Bax in his capacity of Master of the 
King’s Musick, with on the reverse four other 
fanfares as follows: Fanfare Fubilante and 
For a Dignified Occasion by Arthur Bliss ; For a 
Festive Occasion by Arfhur Benjamin; and 
A Westminster Fanfare by Frederick Curzon. 
These are played by the Trumpeters of the 
Royal Military School of Music conducted 
by Captain M. Roberts. Lastly there are 
the wedding marches by Parry and Mendels- 
sohn, the first arranged by Alcock and played 
by Dr. McKie, and the latter arranged and 
played by Dr. Peasgood on the Abbey organ 
on C.3690. This last is an admirable addition 
to the recent organ recordings—the first for 
many years, and apart from its present associa- 
tion, there will be many who will be glad of a 
good modern recording of these well-loved 
marches. 


SCOTTISH 


A number of recent Scottish issues may be 
briefly noted. Two supplements from Parlo- 
phone contain records by Jimmy Shand and 
his Band. They play Scottish Country Dances 
in Strict Tempo. On F.3373 are two sets of 
strathspeys, while on F.3378 is a Dundee Reel 
and an Ejightsome Reel. William Starr 
plays a medley of jigs and a medley of horn- 
pipes on the accordeon on F.3374, while on 
F.3375 the Bowhill Colliery and District 
Pipe Band, who won the World Champion- 
ship at Edinburgh last year, plays a number of 
marches, including the championship piece. 
Ian Macpherson, with an orchestra under 
Henry Geehl, sings A Dream 0’ Hame and My 
Ain Folk on F.3372, and there are two records 
by The Five Smith Brothers, who provide 
light relief in Dear Old Glasgow Town and 
Back to Donegal on F.3376, and Eileen O’ Grady 
and I’ll take you home again Kathleen on F.3377, 
though what these are doing in a Scottish 
supplement I can’t imagine. ‘These latter are, 
of course, bogus Irish, and are doubtless 
included to prevent English reviewers from 
losing their reason. Scotsmen are recommended 
to try the others. As the Irish have come into 
this list, readers may care to hear Michael 
O’Duffy with George Melachrino in /’// iake 
vou home again Kathleen and The old house on 
H.M.V. B.9606. The other Scottish record 
comes from H.M.V. Robert Wilson sings a 
delightful Lewis Bridal Song arranged by Sir 
Hugh Roberton on B.g607, but the reverse 
crosses the Irish Sea for Galway Bay. 


The following have not arrived for review: 
Skyrockets, Happyj-go-lucky-you and No greater 
love, H.M.V. BD.5995; Harry James, 
Jealousy and Moonglow, Col. DB.2369; Lou 
Preager, Au Revoir and Bella Bella Marie ; 
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The Shoemaker’s Serenade and And Mimi, Col. 
F.B.3367-8. Victor Sylvester’s records are 
of The things I do for love and Au Revoir; Vienna 
in Springtime and Fioretta on Col. FB. 3364-5 
(the latter being Strings). No records for 
either November or December have arrived 
from Decca or Brunswick. 


ELIZALDE 


*¢ Jazz—what of the future ?”’ wrote Fred 
Elizalde in THe GRAMOPHONE in 1929. Three 
years later he was still looking ahead recording 
his impression of what might happen in 1933. 
Much has happened to Fred Elizalde since 
those days. He has fought for the Caudillo in 
Spain, written an opera on the life of Gaugin, 
a puppet Opera with Lorca, four symphonic 
poems, a piano concerto and a violin concerto. 
It was this last work that brought him back to 
London last month. After an initial perform- 
ance by Ginette Neveu, the concerto was given 
its London premiére by the boy prodigy 
Christian Ferras with the L.S.O. under Gaston 
Poulet at the Central Hall in the presence of the 
composer. It is a romantic work, varied in 
style, and if it is hardly a candidate for the 
I.S.C.M. it might well commend itself to 
violinists wanting a change from the standard 
repertory. As Decca announce that Christian 
Ferras and Gaston Poulet are under contract, 
perhaps we shall have the work on records to 
go on those same shelves where the old, yet 
ever new, Elizalde records of Savoy days rest, 
when they are not being played to show the 
younger generation what jazz once was. It is 
ave Federico, even if it is vale Fred. R.W. 


TECHNICAL TALK 
By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


Prospect and Retrospect. 

It seems appropriate that in our January 
issue we should survey some of the technical 
advances of 1947 and at the same time give 
some thoughts to what we expect of the future. 

Last year brought us amongst other things 
our first post-war Radiolympia and although 
all too often the notice ‘ export only’ shattered 
our dreams there was evidence of the swing 
towards higher fidelity reproduction. The 
most notable contribution in this respect— 
gramophonically—was the wide variety of 
higher-grade miniature pick-ups available, 
at least a dozen different types against the two 
or three of 1946. Parallel with this develop- 
ment came an increased interest in the Sapphire 
stylus. Used in the earliest Edison reproducer, 
the Sapphire lost favour because in the sound- 
boxes and pick-ups used before 1939 it caused 
excessive record wear. Now with the emphasis 
on lightweight pick-ups which have very low 
inertia and damping, the Sapphire once again 
comes into its own. 

Amplifiers too improved all round and 
considerable progress was made in respect of 
lower distortion levels, frequency response 
curves extended by as much as an octave at the 
upper end and specifications commonly men- 
tioned 30-15,000 cps as the level range covered. 

From the loudspeaker makers came steady 
if unspectacular progress helped a good deal 
by a wider realisation that speakers can no 
longer be regarded as an accessory to be hung 
on the picture rail or hidden behind an arm- 
chair. 

Important as were these items, the out- 
standing achievements of the year came as was 
fitting from the recording studios. Decca 
continued the good work started in 1945 with 
F.F.R.R. and produced many fine discs of 
great technical merit, some of the recent 
examples being almost as far in advance of 1945. 
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‘ssues as were the later compared with pre-war 
recordings. No one was especially surprised 
when H.M.V. rather quietly announced T.T. 
recording; what was surprising was the state- 
ment issued at the first demonstration that 
‘“‘ transient true recordings include frequencies 
of the order of 20,000 c.p.s.’’. This left one 
rather breathless because although we knew 
that a good many sounds contain high order 
harmonics going to 20kc we also know that 
few adult ears can hear sounds pitched higher 
than 12kc. One felt rather inclined to say 
‘* where’s the catch”’ but of course there is none 
really. Modern researches into sound repro- 
duction have shown that even when the upper 
limit of hearing is around 12kc the higher 
order harmonics still give character to a sound 
even though the higher tones would not be 
apparent on their own. 

So much for our backward glance, what of 
the months ahead—shall we get better record- 
ings? Better and cheaper reproducers ? 
Can we expect any major changes in methods 
of reproduction ? 

As to the first I fancy the answer is Yes, and 
with a capital Y. Competition between the 
two groups of manufacturers will certainly 
keep both sides up to the mark, and we shall 
benefit. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Better reproducers—again yes and certainly 
more of them. Cheaper? not quite so 
definitely yes because so much depends on the 
purchase tax question, although some makers 
are catering for the less wealthy enthusiasts 
and offering amplifiers suitable for the new 
pick-ups at most reasonable prices. 

Major ch ikely if we mean the 
scrapping of the familiar disc, despite the 
challenges of film, wire and magnetic tape 
recording it is still the most economical and 
the most highly developed sound recording 
method in general use. 

It is however possible that one major change 





may come about in disc recording and here I . 


refer to the possibility of making the record 
from improved materials, which will give 
much lower surface noise and hence increased 
dynamic range of reproduction. If this comes 
about in 1¢48 then we shall indeed have 
something to crow about, if not, then we shall 
have intensified development of the various 
noise elimination systems, now emerging from 
the laboratory stage. 

Prediction is always dangerous but I feel 
safe in saying that we have much to look 
forward to in 1948. Better records—better 
reproduction and a more general appreciation 
of both. 





CONTINENTAL 


The information ts given for the interest of readers 
only, and the records mentioned are not available in 
Great Britain. 


SWISS COLUMBIA 
LCX115—-Cantata No. 208 (Bach): Schafe 
konnen sicher weiden. E. Schwarzkopf 
‘sopr), 2 flutes, cello and harpsichord. 
LOX 109-113—Symphony No. 4. (Brahms). 
Lucerne Festival Orchestra, cond. Kletzki. 
LZX207-10—Symphony No. 5 (Beethoven). 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orch- 
estra, cond. Bruno Walter. 
LZX201-3—Concerto No. 1, D minor (Bach). 
E. Istomin (piano) and Busch Chamber 
Orchestra. 
LZ3-8—Preludes, Book 2, complete ( Debussy). 
W. Gieseking (piano). 


FRENCH POLYDOR 
The “ Pro Musica ” Orchestra 
Cond. O. Klemperer. 
566.212-3—Brandenburg Concerto No. 2. 
566.214-5—-Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. 
3 sides; Choral-fugue on “ Nun bist du 
bie mir ”’ (sic) 
566.218-20—Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. 
566.221-3—-Brandenburg Concerto No. 6. 
(Bach). 
566.224-5—Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). 


SCANDINAVIAN H.M.V.,_ Etc. 
(Pressed in England for Export). 
Joel Berglund (Baritone) 
with Orch. cond. Leo Blech. 


DA1866—Don Giovanni: Madamina... 
(in Italian). 

DB6377—Tannhauser :—Blick’ ich umbher: 
Wie Todesahnung. 

DB6378—Fliegende Hollander :—Die Frist ist 
um. (Both in German). 

Z311—Fantasia, D minor K327; Rondo, 
D major, K.485 (Mozart). Hans Leygraf 
(piano). 

X7208—Wer machte dich so krank; Alte 


Laute (Schumann). 

). 

X7320—Fantasia, Op. 11, No. 1 (Stenhammar) ; 
Melodi, Op. 3, No. 3 (A. Wiklund). Carl 
Tillus (piano). 


E. Sigfuss (contralto), 


RECORD ISSUES 


Z312-3—Pastoral Suite (Lars-Erik Larsson), 
3 sides ; A Winter Saga—Epilogue (L. E. 
Larsson). Symphony Orchestra, cond. 
The Composer. 

X7326—Etude, Op. 2, No. 1 (Scriabin) ; Alt 
Wien (Godowsky) ; Flight of the Bumble- 
bee (Rimsky-Korsakov, arr. Rachmaninov) 
Carl Tillius (piano). 

JZ282—Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppé). 
Band of the Gold Coast Police, cond. 
Stenning. 

JO54-55 — Valses nobles et  sentimentales 
(Ravel). Tristan Risselin (piano). 

DB6345 — Signor Bruschino, Overture ; 
William Tell—Passo a _ sei (Rossini). 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, cond. 


Toscanini. 
SWISS ELITE 
7043-4—Aufenthalt ; Der Doppelganger ; An 
die Lieer; Der Lindenbaum (Schubert). 
Heinz Rehfuss (bass), R. Spira (piano). 


SOME OBSCURE AMERICANA 
* ALCO” RECORDS 

Set AC203—The Chinese Flute (E. Toch). A. 
Mock (soprano) and Pacific Sinfonietta, 
cond. M. Compinsky. 

Set ACzo2—Concerto D minor (Bach). M. 
Compinsky (violin), G. Schoneberg 7 
and Pacific Sinfonietta, cond. W. 


Burg. 

Set fot [rio, E minor (Shostakovitch). Compin- 
sky Trio. 

Set AC201—Sonata, A minor (Grieg). W van 


den Burg (cello), Sara Compinsky (piano). 
Set AC204—Sonata (Hindsmith). Milton 
Thomas (viola.d’amore), Sara Compinsky 


(piano). 
ARror-1—Sonata for unaccompanied cello 
(Hindemith). Kurt Reher. 


ARro1-3—In the barn; The revival (C. E. 
Ives). S. Babitz (violin), I. Dahl (piano). 

AC205—Elegiac Trio for flute, -viola, harp 
(Bax), 3 sides; Syrinx (Debussy), flute 
unacc. M. Ruddermann, M. Thomas, 
and L. Craft. 


Set Aq—tTrio, D minor, Op. 9 (Rachmaninoff). 


Compinsky Trio. 

Set ARro2—Holiday for Four (Ray Green). 
M. Furman (piano), A. Peterson (clarinet), 
A. Weiss (viola), — Weiss (bassoon). 
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** ARTIST ” RECORDS 
Janssen Sym (Los Angeles) 

Set JS-15—Overture for Strings (W. Denny) ; 
Sinfonia, D minor, Two flutes and strings 
(W. F. Bach) ; Serenade Op. 7, Wind 
insts. (R. Strauss). 

Set JS-13—‘‘ Four American Landscapes ”’ : 

140x-2—Dance in the Place Congo (H. FE. 
Gilbert). 

1403—The Quiet City (A. Copland). 

1404—Housatonic (C. Jves) ; Ancient Desert 
Drone (H. Cowell). 


DISCOPHILES FRANCAIS 
Marcelle Mayer (piano) 

Set XIV (64-67) —Harpsichord Works of Rameau : 
Les sauvages ; Cyclope ;_ La tendre 
plainte ; La ageoise ; Les soupirs ; 
Gavotte double ; Fanfarinette ; Rappel 
des oiseaux ; L’entretien des Muses ; La 
livri ; L’Egyptienne. 

Set XV (68-71)—Scarlatti Sonatas: L.423, 429. 
449, 487, 499, 33, 23, 463, 344, 58, 468. 

Set XVI (-72-75)—Harpsichord Works of Couperin: 
Dodo ou l'amour au berceau ; Le Tic-toc- 
choc ; Fauvettes plaintives ' Ma leuve 
ort ; L’Arléquine ;_ Les folies 

aan es ou les dominos ; La passacaille. 
(76-79)—Clavier Works of J. S. Bach: 
oe and Fugue, A minor ; Toccatas. 
C minor and D major. 
Set XVIII (80-83)—Clavier Partitas of 7. S. 
Bach: No. 1, B flat ; No. 3, A minor. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25199-202—Excerpts from “ gamer e 
Pari siamo ; Figlia! Mio padre...; Gia 
da tre lune ; ; Alla chiesa vi seguiva mai 
nessuno ? ; Ah! Solo per me... =; Si, 
vedetta ; Chi é mai...; Lassu in cielo. 
Lina Pagliughi (sopr.), A. de Sved (bar.). 
BB25186-8— Mozart Album, by Italo Tajo 
(bass): Mentre ti lascio o figlia, aria, 
K.513. Un bacio di mano, arietta, K.541. 
Per questa balla mano, aria, K.612. 
Cosi dunque tradisci, recit. and aria, K.432. 
Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo, aria, K.584. 
Alcandro, lo confesso, recit. and aria, K.512. 


~ TI7050—Caprice espagnole (Moszkowski). E. 


Magnetti (piano). 


BOITE A MUSIQUE 
41-43—Sonata, E flat, Op. 31, No. 3 (Beethoven), 
5 sides ; Rhapsody, G minor, Op. 79, No. 2 
(Brahms). Reine Gianoli (piano). 


FRENCH ODEON 
seghiin®~Suleg Quartet, F major (Ravel). 
Pascal String Quartet. 
123.889—Chanson perpétuelle = (Chausson). 
Geori Boué (sopr.), Pascal String Quartet 
and R. Trouard (piano). 


HUNGARIAN RADIOLA 
(Including War-time issues) 
Budapest Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. 
J. Ferencsik 
SP8008-10—Symphony No. 8, “ Unfinished” 
(Schubert) . 

SP8013-4—Laszl6 Hunyadi Overture (Erkel). 

SP8000-3—Violin Concerto (Tchaikovsky), 7 
sides ; Air on the G string (Bach- Wilhelmj). 
With E. Zathureczky (violin). 

Ede Zathureczky (violin), G. Faragé (piano) 


SP8024-7—Sonata, A major, “ Kreutzer” 
(Beethoven). 
SP8031-3—Sonata, F major, “ Spring,” 5 


sides ; Rondo from Sonata, G major, 
Op. 30 (Beethoven). 

E. Zathureczky and O. Herz (piano) 

RBMro8—Piéce én forme de habaiiera (Ravel) ; 
Praeludium and Allegro after Pugnani 
( Kreisler). 

RBMr07—Gavotte and Musette ( Dohnanyi- 
Urat) ; Melodie (Gluck-Kreisler). 

RBMro6—Air on G string (Bach-Wilhelm)) : 
Libellules (Nédndor Zsolt). 
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IM POINTMASTER for-re-pointing all 
makes of non-metallic needles gives 
an accurately shaped point auto- 
matically, in just 30 seconds. Price 
4/6 plus purchase tax. Special 
chuck (price 1/- plus pur- 
chase tax) and abrasives 
(price 6d. plus purchase 
tax) for IM Miniatures. 


IM Needles in their famous top-hat 
boxes, banish record wear and 
needle hiss completely, Each 
needle plays with re-point- 

ing, up to 100 record sides. 
2/- per box of 10 
needles, plus. pur- 
chase tax. 












IM MINIATURE NEEDLES 
specially developed for light- 
weight pick-ups, with same 
faultless reproductive quali- 
ties as IM Needles. 2/- per 
packet of 10 Needles, 
plus purchase tax. 


IM RAK holds 50 records, 10” and 12”, with 
numbered divisions. In a wide choice of 
colours at 29/6 plus purchase tax. 
Optional plastic cover, for dustproof 
storage, at 7/9 plus purchase tax. 





IM MASTER SET contains an 
IM Pointmaster, 20 IM Needles, 
Spare abrasives and rubber 

tyre. Packed in_ special 
presentation box, 9/- plus 
purchase tax. 


PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. TEL.: MUSEUM 5944 
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And NOW ... the ‘De Luxe” NMiecrogram/ 


The Collaro ‘‘DE LUXE” Microgram sets an even higher standard of 
faithful record reproduction . . . with its crystal-clear tone . . . ample volume 
and automatic stop, it is without doubt the finest portable Electric Gramophone 
in the world—no wonder it attracted such widespread attention at Radiolympia ! 


See the ‘‘ DE LUXE ”’ Microgram in your dealer’s showroom, and study its ie See Pa 
finer points ! You'll recognise the Collaro high-grade workmanship... the new ia | ‘ 
light-weizht Cryst | Pick-up . . . the 63 i ch Speaker, and you'll admire the 
handsome imitation lizard-skin case. As« to hear it play your f.vourite records 
—you’ll be amazed at the rich, mellow tones—the purity and faithfulness of the 
reproduction, superior to any other portable instrument you've ever heard 


before. 
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Pirtable Slectric Gramophone 


Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex Telephone : Rippleway 3333 
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The ‘ De Luxe ’ Model 


Should your usual dealer not have a ‘“‘ DE LUXE "’ Microzram in stock 


when you call... just dro a line to Collaro Ltd. (address below) for 
illustrated literature waich describes the Microgram in detail.. 
PRICES *“*DE LUXE’’ MODEL £19 19 0 
Plus Purchase Tax £6 9 8 
STANDARD MODEL. £16 16 0 
Plus Purchase Tax £5 9 3 


Both the “‘ DE LUXE ”’ and Standard Models are suitably connected 
for A.C. mains supply of 209-250 volts at 50/60 cycles. 
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The 
Connoisseur 


If you are a music-lover with a sensitive ear, you 
will be unable to resist the charm of the ‘‘ CONNOIS- 
SEUR.” For the “‘ Connoisseur” brings you living 
music. 

Hear the crisp, scintillating notes of the triangle, 
the delicate tones of the oboe; hear the thunderous 
crashing of the drums and the mellow depths of the 
bassoon ; here indeed is quick, warm, exciting music ; 
music with LIFE. 


Apply to: 

Albion Electric Stores, 125, Albion Street, Leeds 

or to 

Lawton Brothers (Sales) Ltd., Henry Square, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Made by : 

A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS), LTD., 

Brighouse, Yorks. 
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°° THE HOME OF MUSIC” 














NEW 


ESTD. Sevy’s 1890 


Tel. : 19, HIGH STREET 
ROYal 4656/7 WHITECHAPEL, E.1. 


Available for 
immediate purchase : 


PORTABLE PICK-UPS 
GRAMOPHONES Rothermel 
H.M V., Columbia Goldring 
Decca Connoisseur 


Wilkins & Wright 


RADIO 
H.M.V., Decca ELECTRIC 
Murphy, Pye, PLAYING 
Bush, etc. TABLES 


TELEVISION RADIOGRAMS 





A comprehensive stock of classical recordings 
including OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, etc., 
etc., always available (personal shoppers only) 





We are now demonstrating the famous 
DECOLA complete with the Decca 
8-Wave-Band Radio Unit. Also the new 
DECCALIAN _ self-contained _ portable 
record reproducer. ‘‘ Gramophone ” 
readers cordially welcomed. 
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Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**I’m_ Drownin’ In Your Deep Blue Eves 
(Gilbert, Kent) (V by Bob Bailey) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-654) 
*South (Charles, Moten, Hayes) (Am. 
Victor D7-VB-go08) 
(H.M.V. Bo604—3s. 11 4d.) 

_654—Basie (pno) with Elman Rutherford, Ronald 
Washington, Paul Consalves, George Tate, Preston 
Love (reeds); Ed. Lewis, Emmett Berry, Eugene E. 
Young, Jnr., Harry E. Edison (tpts); W. Johnson, 
Theo. M. Donnelly, George Matthews, Eli Robinson 
(tmbs); Fred W. Green (gtr); Walter S. Page (bass) ; 
Joe D. Jones (dms). March 13th, 1947. 

908—As above, except C. Price (reeds) replaces 


Rutherford. May 22nd, 1947. 

Two fair vocal choruses by one Bob Bailey 
preceded by an introduction that includes poor 
Basie piano and a corny wa-wa trumpet lick 
constitute the sum total of the first side, and the 
only feature that is near good in this hopelessly 
dull song is the raw but spirited bite of the brass. 

South is even worse. The amateurist arrange- 
ment will do more to retain the reputation of this 
once respected Benny Moten opus than will the 
trite way the band plays it. 

If these records are a fair sample of what the 
Basie band has degenerated into I can only 
say that it must be classed among the things 
that once were, but are no more. 


Coleman Hawkins and His Orchestra (Am. 

Mixed) 

*#*** Say It Isn’t So (Irving Berlin) (Am. Victor 

PD6-VB-1308) 
**#** Shotlite (Coleman Hawkins) (Am. Victor 
PD6-VB-1309) 
(H.M.V. Bo605—3s. 11 3d.) 

Hawkins (ten) with Pete Brown (alto); Allen 
Eager (ten); Charlie Shavers (pt); Jimmy Jones 
(pno); Mary Osborne (gtr); Al McKibbon (bass) ; 
Shelly Manne (dms). February 22nd, 1946. 

Say It Isn’t So is another Hawkins’ solo on 
the lines of Body and Soul (H.M.V. Bg328) and 
the more recently issued Indian Summer (Esquire 
Award Winners—Bg584). 

At a languorous tempo the maestro rhapsodises 
so freely that it is not always easy to keep in 
mind the original melody, no matter how well 
one may remember it. But this is perhaps of 
little importance. The things that matter are 
the improvisation and the playing. In both 
Hawkins is superb. 

From this slow exotic tempo we are taken in 
Spotlite to small band swing in which more or 
less everyone is featured. Following the short 
introduction, the whole front-line takes a very 
re-boppish chorus in unison. Later there are 
solos by Jimmy Jones, Hawkins and Shavers. 
Shavers goes in for high note tricks, but like the 
others does a good job. 

_ Most interesting aspect of the side, however, 
is that it introduces us to girl-guitarist Mary 
Osborne. They tel] me that Mary can play 
even better than she does in this record. But 
her performance is more than good enough to 
satisfy me that her reputation of being one of 
the finest swing guitar players they have in 
America, irrespective of sex, is thoroughly 
deserved. 


Chubby Jackson and His Orchestra (Am.) 

****I’Ana (Chubby Jackson, Conte Condoli) 
(Scat v. by The Three Nundicks) 
(Am. Royal 179A) 7 

**** Mom” Fackson (Chubby Jackson) (Scat v. 
by Chubby Jackson) (Am. Royal 


179B) - 
(Parlophone R3071—-9s. 114d.T) 

“ackson (bass) with Emmett Carls (ten); Conte 
Condoli (tpt); Tony Aless (pno) : Billy Bauer 
(g’r) ; Mel Zelnick (dms). Three Nundicks : Jackson, 
Carls, Condoli. May 22nd, 1947. 

When Woody Herman’s wizard of the string- 
bass Grieg Stewart (otherwise known as 

_ Chubby ”’) Jackson left the Herman constella- 
"on to form a band of his own, he promised that 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


it would be so advanced that it would make 
even the Herman combination look like a 
Victorian spinster. 

Whether such a promise could have been 
redeemed, it is impossible to say, for Herman’s. 
orchestra was itself about the most modern- 
styled swing aggregation that America had 
produced up to the time it broke up some two 
years ago. But Jackson has certainly gone a 
long way towards putting his words into practice. 

To do this he has of course turned to the 
re-bop idiom, which is at once the latest and 
most ingenious of all the trends which swing has 
brought about. I was going to take advantage 
of the occasion to give you a short explanation 
of re-bop, but a book on the subject has just 
been published which deals with the matter 
more fully than I could in the space at my 
disposal. 

Written by that most erudite dance band 
musician and arranger, tenor-saxist George 
Evans, it is called ‘‘ Re-Bob—How to Play 
and Write It,’’* and I strongly recommend it 
to everyone interested who can read music. 

One point Mr. Evans seems to have omitted 
to mention is that perhaps best-known of all 
re-bop “ trade marks,”’ the flattened fifth. 

If you are musically inclined you can try 
it out for yourself. On your piano play the follow- 
ing notes: D, up to E flat, up to F, up to A, 
up to D, and then down to the C flat (the 
flattened fifth). If you want to hear the effect 
even more completely, you can strike the chord 
of F7 with your left hand and sustain it with 
the loud pedal while you play the afore- 
mentioned notes with your right hand. 

Although even among the most advanced 
fans of this country re-bop is still in the bottle- 
feeding stage, this flattened fifth stunt has 
already become almost a cliché. You will 
hear even the most commercial radio bands 
suddenly pop it out as a cute trick, in much the 
same way as the minor third and seventh 
characteristics of jazz were introduced, divorced 
from the rest of the jazz metaphor, and so often 
quite meaningless, as indicative of modernity 
when jazz first brought them to prominent 
notice over twenty years ago. 

IL’ Ana of course makes use of this flattened 
fifth effect as well as most of the other in- 
gredients which go to make up this often bi- 
tonal re-bop music. But as in all great examples 
of any art form, it is not only the means em- 
ployed that make the example great, but the 
way they are employed, and that is what has 
helped to make L’Ana an outstanding instance 
of re-bop. 

The side opens with Jackson, Emmett Carls 
and Conte Condoli giving a scat vocal version 
of the theme before it is repeated by the 
‘*“ melody ’’ instruments in unison. If you 
think it is merely screwy, just study the idiom 
and try to do it yourself. You will find that you 
have to have a thorough understanding of the 
complete re-bop encyclopaedia before you can 
get anywhere near it. 

After thé unison the record goes into a 
sequence of re-bop solos by pianist Tony Aless 
(apparently the newly adopted professional 
name of Tony Alessandrini from the Herman 
band), Emmett Carl’s tenor, Billy Bauer’s 
guitar and Conte (not to be confused with 


—_—- 


* Cameo Music Co., Ltd., 36/38, Dean Street, London, 
W.1. As. , 





brother Walter J. ‘* Pete’) Condoli’s trumpet. 

These solos are all terrific, and with the 
brilliant playing of the rhythm section, with 
Chubby Jackson’s ‘‘ walking ”’ bass a feature of 
Alless’ contribution, make a record you must 
get if you want to hear re-bop in excelsis as 
well as in extremis. 

And you are not likely to be disappointed in 
** Mom”? Fackson either. 

It is not until Condoli’s and Carls’s solos are 
reached, towards the end of the side, that the 
re-bop trend becomes really pronounced. But 
that does not prevent this from being throughout 
another grand instance of small band swing. 


Jive Bombers 
**** Groovin’ High (Dizzy Gillespie) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6670) 
*#**%*7 B. Re-Bop (Stanley Walker) (Regal- 
Zono. CAR6669) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3799—2s. 84d.) 
Sidney C. White (dms) directing Kenneth Franklin 
(alto, clart); Kenneth Sommerville (¢p¢) ; Stanley D. 
Walker (fno); Stanley Musgrave (gir); Ronald 
Arrowsmith (bass). October 25th, 1947. 
Falcons Dance Band : 
#*** ye Got You Under My Skin (Cole Porter) 
(Regal-Zono. CAR6667) 
*** Opus I (Sy. Oliver) (Regal-Zono. CAR 
6668 


) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3800—2s. 8 4d.) 

Maurice Alcock (alto, clart) directing Samuel 
Pollitt (alto, clart); Joseph Coward, Herbert Smith 
(tens); Kenneth Williams (bar); Albert Ramsden, 
William Clarkson, Eric Gregory (pts); Frank 
Gregory (pno); Thomas Jackson (bass); Kenneth 
Bowers (dms). October 25th, 1947. 

These bands are respectively the winners and 
runners-up of the ‘‘ Melody Maker ”’ 1947 All- 
Britain Final Dance Band Championship held 
at Manchester on Sunday, October 19th last, 
before an audience of over 6,000 people. 

To get into the Final at all, the bands, which 
have to consist entirely of amateur or “ semi- 
professional” musicians, had to win first one 
of the sixty-nine County or District Champion- 
ships and then qualify through one of the ten 
Area Finals, which constituted last year’s all- 
time record contesting season. 

It may appear inconsistent for me to have 
given these records three and four stars after 
having allotted last month only two and three 
to those made by our finest professional swing 
players at the “‘ Melody Maker **-Columbia 
Jazz Rally. But I would point out once again, 
firstly, that the stars are intended to indicate 
not only how the many combinations reviewed 
in this section compare with each other, but 
also how near a record gets to reaching, or 
exceeding, the standard one would expect from 
the particular band responsible for it, and, 
secondly, these “ All-Britain” Final bands 
really were surprisingly good, judged by any 
standards. 

The six-strong Jive Bombers (of Ilford, 
Essex) are nothing if not enterprising. Nething 
older than re-bop is modern enough for them. 
They go for it not only in Gillespie’s so-called 
Groovin’ High (although it is nothing more nor 
less than our old friend Whispering), but also 
in their own original 7(ive) B(ombers) Re-Bob. 
At any rate the front line plays re-bop. The 
rhythm section keeps to the more conventional 
well defined four-in-a-bar beat. But it makes 
up for this with its steady solid drive, and the 
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worst one can say about the record is that even 
the high standard of technique which these 
boys have managed to achieve as only part- 
time musicians is occasionally not quite enough 
to give the difficult stuff they attempt the final 
polish one finds in the work of the best of the 
much more experienced professional virtuosi. 

The larger Falcons (of Leigh, Lancs) work 
on rather more conventional lines, but their 
records are none the less enjoyable for that. 
Much of their success lies in the excellent 
arrangements by Alyn Ainsworth, who scores 
for (among others) Oscar Rabin’s Orchestra, 
and coached the Falcons. But with its out- 
standingly good alto, clarinet, tenor and 
‘rumpet soloists, and fine, biting trumpet team, 
the band plays more than passably well, even 
if it must be said that the rhythm section could 
be a little more sprightly. 


Metronome All Stars (Am. Mixed) 
*** Nat Meet June (Randy Mergantroid) (V 
by Jume Christy and Nat “ King” 
Cole) (Am. Columbia CO37178) 

**** Sweet Lorraine (Parish, Burwell, arr. Sy. 
Oliver) (V by Frank Sinatra) (Am. 
Columbia CO37177) 

(Columbia DB2355—3s. 11 4d.f) 

Johnny Hodges (alto); Coleman Hawkins (ten) ; 
Harry Carney (bar); Charlie Shavers (tpt); Law- 
rence Brown (imb); Nathaniel ‘* King ’’ Cole 
(pno); Bob Ahern (gir); Eddie Safransky (bass) ; 
Buddy Rich (dms). December 15th, 1946. 

These are yet two more of those records by 
groups consisting of artistes who have won polls 
organised by American music magazines—in 
this case the “* Metronome ”’ 1946 poll. 

The difference between these and so many 
other similarly arranged records is that they 
have come off far more successfully than these 
things often do. 

The blues, Nat Meet June, credited to Randy 
Mergantroid, a cousin of Victor’s artistes’ 
manager Eli Oberstein, opens in slow tempo 
with a slightly over-recorded but nevertheless 
good spot of Hawkins’ tenor before going into 
good vocal choruses, first by the breathy-voiced 
June Christy, and then by Nat Cole. A drum 
cannonade by Buddy Dick then takes the side 
into fast tempo for a sequence of solos by 
Johnny Hodges, Lawrence Brown, Charlie 
Shavers, Hawkins, Eddie Safransky (from the 
Stan Kenton band) and King Cole (in that 
order) before the ensemble comes in to ride out 
the time. 

It’s all good enough, but the one who steals 
the honours is Frankie Sinatra, in Sweet Lorraine 
on the other side. Those of you who know 
Frankie only as heart-throb crooner will be 
astonished and (I hope) delighted at the style 
with which he sings this time-honoured and 
delightful song. 

But it isn’t Frankie alone who makes this 
record so good. King Cole and Harry Carney 
help to give him a swell, brightly paced accom- 
paniment, and the ensuing solos by Lawrence 
Brown, Hodges, Shavers and Hawkins, all 
admirably supported by the rhythm section, 
are sO much better than the solos on the other 
side that they make these artistes’ playing in 
Nat Meet june sound almost drab by com- 
parison. 


Sarah Vaughan—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
*** Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, 
Jimmy Green) (Am. Musicraft 5616) 
**** When We're Alone (Burton, Jason) (Am. 
Musicraft 5632) 
(Parlophone R3073—3s. 11 $d.) 
5616—Acc. by George Treadwell and His Orches- 
tra: Treadwell (tpt); George W. Nicholas, Alfred 
M. Gibson, Jnr., Eddy De Verteuil (reeds); James 
H. Jones (jno); J. W. Smith, Jnr. (gir); Alfred 
yeag (bass); William J. Barker (dms). July 
5632—Acc. by The Teddy Wilson (Piano) Octet : 
Wilson (pno) ; gScoville_Brown (clar!); Don Byas 
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(ten); George James (bar); Buck Clayton (tpt) ; 
Remo Palmieri (gir); Billy Taylor (bass); J. C. 
Hurd (dms). Aug st 19th, 1946. 

Since my rave about Sarah last month for 
her performance in Dizzy Gillespie’s Loverman 
(Parlophone R3077), in which she made her 
record debut over here, news has reached me 
from America that she has been voted top by a 
fantastic majority in the girl vocalists class of 
the annual “‘ Down Beat’”’ magazine poll. 

Not only is this pretty good for a girl who 
came nowhere in the previous year’s poll, 
because she was practically unknown at the 
time, but also seems to be a satisfactory vindica- 
tion of your humble critic’s judgment. 

Further vindication you will find in Sarah’s 
When We’re Alone. 

You’ll probably recognise this tune when you 
hear it. It’s an old 1931 song revived. 

The only disappointment about the side is 
that you not only expect, but also long to hear 
Sarah come in for the reprise at the end, but 
she doesn’t. 

Reason is that this was really a Teddy Wilson 
side, with Miss Vaughan as vocalist, and in 
America it was labelled as such. But with one 
of their rare flashes of real understanding, 
Parlophone realised that Sarah was the main 
attraction and have presented her accordingly. 

Please do not take this as implying anything 
against the Sextet. It gives Sarah a sympathetic 
accompaniment, and then follows with some 
nice moments of Teddy Wilson’s very person- 
able piano before the ensemble comes in to 
end up a most prepossessing record. 

Unfortunately, Body and Soul is not quite so 
good. George Treadwell’s orchestra plays nicely, 
but can do better than this, and Sarah sounds 
rather uninspired. Perhaps she had an off-day, 
or perhaps the studio people were trying to 
put the “‘ commercial’’ damper on her. But 
the record is more than worth getting for the 
Alone side. 


‘Melody Maker ”-Columbia Jazz Rally 


Continuing the review of these records, label 
details and personnels of which were given last 
month, we now come to the consideration of 
the performances. 

From the four hours music recorded Columbia 
decided to select excerpts sufficient for one 
12-inch and two 10-inch d/s discs, and there 
arose, of course, the problem of what to choose 
to make up the sides. 

This matter should have been dealt with by 
an expert committee of musicians and others 
who had not been concerned with Jthe Rally. 
But instead, it appears to have been tackled by 
Columbia and some cf the leaders of the groups 
at the Rally, with no reference to the ‘“* Melody 
Maker,”’ and I can only say that if they suc- 
ceeded in selecting the best of the music it does 
not say very much for the rest of what was 
played during the afternoon. 

But whether this is the case it is impossible 
to say because of the basic method adopted by 
Columbia for making up the records. 

I should have thought that in the circum- 
stances the best plan would have been to have 
picked out a number of the best choruses and 
solos, and faded them into each other. 

Instead of this, however, with the exception 
on one of the two 12-inch sides, which does 
present passages from four different tunes, only 
three tunes are heard in all of the remaining 
five sides. 

As no one tune was played by more than one 
of the many groups which were made available 
by “* mixing up”’ the twenty-five musicians in 
almost as many different ways, this means that : 

(a) Some of the groups are not heard at 
all on the records. 
(6) eSome of the musicians are not heard, 
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because they played only with groups 
that have not been included in the 
records. 

(c) Some of the solos included in the 
records may not be the best played by 
the musicians, because they may have 
played their best solos with some other 
group(s) excluded from the records. 

So much for the scheme and how it was put 
into practice. Now for the music it produced— 
or at any rate as much of it as has been included 
in the records. 


I’ve Found a New Baby 
(Group directed by George Chisholm). 
_ This opens with a collective jazz improvisa- 
tion. 

If I say that the sort of thing went out of 
fashion anything over a dozen years ago, I 
automatically hand the defence the retort that 
as this was called a Jazz Rally, what should 
one expect but pre-swing-era music ? 

As I see it, however, the word “ Jazz’’ was 
intended to be taken, not in the purist, but in 
the general sense. And this presumption is 
surely supported by the fact that the main aim 
of the Rally was to produce records which could 
be sent to America to show them over there 
what we can do. 

You would hardly expect us to-want to send 
to America music which at the best would lay 
us open to the accusation of being a corny 
crowd, anything over ten years behind the times. 

My contention is further supported by the 
fact that by no means all of the music played 
at the rally was in the old-time jazz style. 
Some of the players even went to the other 
extreme of introducing (or at any rate attempt- 
ing to introduce) the modern be-bop mode. 

But even allowing. that old-time jazz was 
what was intended in this first chorus of ‘‘ New 
Baby,”’ it is not particularly good as such. 
It’s all pretty wild and woolly, and in spite of 
H Parry’s naive remark that “ That, 
Mr. Chisholm, is the right way to start a jazz 
session,’”’ sounds pretty crude and cacaphonous. 

Following a fair piano chorus by Ralph 
Sharon, we get two choruses by George Chis- 
holm who was the leader of this particular 


oup. 
or At his best George can be terrific. But he 
does not always play up to the same form, and 
he is not at his best here. His tone and tech- 
nique leave nothing to be desired. But very 
few of his phrases could be called inspired or 
original. He gets as far as he does solely by 
his attack and drive. 

The side finishes as it started, with another 
not very good old-time jazz collective improvisa- 
tion. 


Confessin’ 
(Same group as previously) 

Bertie King’s alto solo is the best part of 
this side. He plays imaginative stuff, and plays 
it well. 

C Fam Blues 
(Group led by Carl Barriteau) 

Carl’s clarinet solo shows his usual forthright 
drive, but lacks good ideas. 

Tommy Whittle’s tenor solo is- another 
example of good technique spoilt by uninspired 
construction of the phrases. 


Thrivin’ on a Riff 
(Group led by Harry Hayes) 

Harry Hayes’s over-anxious endeavour to 
drive makes him sound unrelaxed. Melodic line 
imaginative, but more busy than lucid or 
tuneful. 

Dave Goldberg has the modern idea all 
right, but his phrases are not up’ to his usual 
standard of ingenuity and sound “ bitty ’’ and 
disconnected. , 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Caruso-Homer. 
I have just heard from the Victor Co. that the 
date of the second recording of the Caruso- 
Homer duet, Ai nostri monti, was December 29th, 
1910. This record has the same serial and 
catalogue numbers—both Victor and H.M.V.— 
as the one made in March, 1908, but is easily 
distinguished from it by Caruso ending an 
octave higher than he does on the earlier 
recording. 
Leicester. 


From New Zealand 
Mr. Eric Edney’s letter in the June issue 
regarding the “‘ Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ”’ 
recording is of necessity la’e in coming to my 
notice, but his revelations concerning this 
particular set of records are none the less 
welcome. The peculiarities of the discs would 
indicate that they were not originally intended 
as a commercial issue, and I must say that 
such was in my mind when, in the course of my 
Vienna article, I referred’ to them as “‘ some- 
thing of a mirage.’’ No doubt Mr. Edney 
realises how fortunate he is to possess even so 
unusual recording of this opera—the rest of us 
must continue to agitate until the powers that 
be consent to offer us a more accessible one. 
Now that H.M.V. and Columbia are once again 
active on the Continent, one hopes that it may 
be no idle dream. 
Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
given by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
4$, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

HENDON AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY.—Anyone living in the -North-West 
area interested in joining this society, please 
communicate with A. T. Slater, Sheen Cottage, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. Tel. Mil. 2143. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT GRAMOPHONE CIRCLE. 
—Hon. Sec., Mr. V. F. Suter, 72 Harcourt Street, 
Newark. Meetings fortnightly on Wednesdays. 
New members invited. 

PORTOBELLO AND DISTRICT GRAMOPHON‘*. 
SOCIEY (Edinburgh).—Sec., Ewen MacGregor, 25. 
Duddingston Park, Portobello, Meetings fort- 
nightly. Sundays, 7.30 p.m., ai 23, Abercorn Ter- 
race, Portobello. New members welcome. 

THURROCK GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Meet- 
ings Baird’s Restaurant, Grays, every Wednesday 
evening at 7.45. For further details see Local 
Press or write to Hon. Secretary, Mr. A, F. Croot, 
22, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 1s. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to ‘‘ Office’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements (copy in block letters or typewritten) 
should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


WANTED 


ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS, very high 
offers for good fibred Electrical Recordings, especi- 
ally major works. Higher still for deletions and 
foreign according to rarity. Will collect. Please 
send details—Box No. 785. 


H. J.,DRumMMOND. 


Joun Gray. 

















The GRAMOPHONE 


AMERICAN COWBOY and Hill Billy Records.— 
Joe Munday, 119, Lawrence Avenue, Malden, 
Surrey. 

BARREL ORGAN RECORDS.—The following, or 
any others, urgently wanted:—Rex 8851, 8257, 
8401, 8566; Broadcast 791, Imperial 2584, 2514, and 
Regal-Zono 396.—Box No. 4411, 

BRUCKNER 6th SYMPHONY (Polydor), Parlo- 
phone Records conducted by Morike, Vaughan- 
Williams On Wenlock Edge and Hugh the Drover, 
Cortot DA.1682.—Box No. 183. 


CAN ANYONE SELL ME Decca-Polydor CA.8000- 
8003, abridged ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel ’’ Opera? Your 
price for good fibred condition.—Reply to H. Owen, 
Farm Cottage, Hillock Lane, Woolston, nr. War- 
rington. 

C.2841 (**LONDON AGAIN,” Coates), C©.2016-7 
(**‘Le Chasseur Maudit,”’ Franck), C.1986 (Carol 
Symphony, Hely-Hutchinson), Decca F.6911 (Frank 
Luther).—Box No. 4468. 

CINEMA ORGAN.—Early releases of Foort, 
Dixon, Bollington, Torch, etc. Urgently wanted, 
MacLean’s ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue,’’ new or used.— 
M. H. Doner, J. R. Watkins Company, Winona, 
Minn., U.S.A. 

COUPERIN Tenebrae and Musiche, Italiane 
Antiche Records wanted.—Preston, 6, Byron Road, 
Cheltenham. ie 

EMPTY ALBUMS URGENTLY WANTED.—3s. 6d. 
offered pre-war type, 5s. utility. All Beethoven and 
Dvorak Symphonies, Elgar 2nd, Tchaikovsky 5th 
(Stokowski), Requiem (Verdi), H.M.V. 91, Grieg 
Piano, Brahms Violin, 2nd Piano, Beethoven Ist, 
2nd, Piano, Mahler 4th, Planets (Columbia), Fauré 
Requiem, Messiah, two volumes (Beecham).—Box 
No. 2790 

EXCHANGES with collector of Classical records. 
Catalogues of all French brands available.— 
































Gabriel Bauby, 4, Rue Pierre Curie, Limoges 
GOOD SPECIMEN, H.M.V. 8B.9274, ‘* Hora 


Stacato’’ (Boston Promenade), deleted 1945.— 
Ramage, 19, Rigby Drive, Greasby, Upton, Ches. 

GRAMOPHONE MOTOR, A.C. 220-250 volts 
(silent running).—Adams, Market Place, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 

GRAVEURE, LOUIS (Tenor). All Columbia 
Royales, Telefunken, Ultraphon and Grammaphon 
(German). ‘‘ Polydor Series’? (Tone Film Oper- 
ettas). Urgent.—J. Jacobs, 30 East, 208th St., New 
York 67, N.Y., U.S.A. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for the following records:— 
H.M.V. DA.232, “ Little Grey Home in the West ”’ 
and “ Perfect Day” (Gluck); DA.451, ‘‘ Abide with 
me” and “I need Thee every hour” (Gluck and 
Homer); DB.574, “Ave Maria” and “ Angels’ 
Serenade” (Gluck and Zimbalist); Brunswick 6000, 
‘‘Largo”’ and “ Traumerei”’ (Fischer). Records by 
Tom Burke, tenor. Must be in good condition.— 
Offers to Mr. McLachlan, 3, St. Margaret’s Place, 
Glasgow, C.1. 

H.M.V. RECORD D.1480 (Mass G major).—Hill, 
45, Queen’s Avenue, London, N.10. 

JIMMIE RODGERS, Carter Family and similar 
(no English artistes); condition and price.—Bill 
Kerr, 1, Broke Road, Dalston, E.8. 

MODERN ELECTRICAL TURNTABLE, preferably 
dual-speed 78 and 33 r.p.m.; good condition essen- 
tial.—Box No. 2854. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS. — Brazil (EG.6018), 
Ecuador, Chile, Colombia, Uruguay, Bolivia, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Luxemburg (Columbia D.19221B).—Stevens, “ Sun- 
nygarth,’”’ Chestnut Road. Long Ashton, Bristol. 
“OPERATIC VOCALS PURCHASED, high prices 
paid, especially for very early issues.—Box No. 2903. 

ORGAN RECORDS, B.27152 (Reger) and Odeons, 
labelled Sems.—Cameron, 175, Devonshire Road, 
London, W.5. 

ORGAN RECORD, Columbia DB811, “‘ Allegretto’’ 
(Wolstenholme), played Cunningham; fibred.— 
Langley, 41, Durham Road, Sheffield, 10. 

PARLOPHONE, B.49470, H.M.V. 757, Odeon 8401, 
0.25213, Telefunken F.1161.—Boutell, 71, Stride 
Avenue, Copnor, Portsmouth. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No, 98. 

RACHMANINOV DELETION, Introduction Valse 
and Tarantelle, played Vronsky and Babin, two 
pianos. Your price if good condition.—Harris, 57, 
Sellons Avenue, London, N.W.10. 

RECORD LOVER badly in need of albums for 
following Symphonies:—‘ Fantastic,” ‘‘ Pastoral,”’ 
Brahms 14t, 3rd; pocket type preferred. Your price 
paid or cardboard covers given in exchange.— 
Box No. 2853. eS 

RECORDS OF POL PLANCON, state number, 
condition and price.—Phillips, Flat 8, 9, Powis 
Square, London, W.11. 

REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, DA.1735, “ Maids of 
Cadiz,”’ MacDonald, good condition, reasonable 
price paid.—Box No. 2755. 

“ THE GRAMOPHONE,” July, 1947. Please state 
price.—Bissell, 6, Parkhead Road, Dudley, Worcs. 
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RECORD PLAYED WANTED.—1939-40 H.M.V. or 
Columbia Cabinet Playing Desk; really must be 
perfect.—Roy Cross, 59, Grove Hill Road, Camber- 
well, London, S.E.5. Brixton 1880. 

SCHUMANN’S 4th SYMPHONY (L.S.0., Walter) 
and Fantaisie, Op. 17 (Backhaus), New condition 
only.—Box No, 2920. 

SIBELIUS SOCIETIES 3 and 6, Symphony 2, 
Kajanus. Autos suitable. Pohjola’s Daughter. 
Night Ride, Oceanides, Schumann Symphony 3.—T. 
Grant, 25, High Street, Teddington, Middx. 

STATOR WANTED for Simpson Electric Turn- 
table.—Write Box ZT.38, Deacon’s Advertising, 36, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 

URGENTLY NEEDED.—1st Record ‘‘Nutcracker,”’ 
D.1214, fibred only; ‘“ Beatrice and Benedict,” 
Decca-Polydor, LY.6006.—McKen, 28, Drakewood 
Road, Streatham Vale, S.W.16. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Parlo. F.1434 (Frank 
Rayston), C.1322 (Eton College Musical Society), 
BD.5062 (‘‘ Fats” Waller), B.3791 (Egon Petri), 
LY.6081 (Ariadne auf Nazos), LY.6113 (Fidelio), 
LB.4417 (Fidelio), R.1862 (Garland Wilson, 
*“*Memories of You’’), Parlo. E.11036 (Rose Pauly- 
Fidelio), Zonophone 6196 (Barcroft’s ‘“‘ Arsonoe’’) 
—Box No. 79. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—The following Records:— 
H.M.V. DA.827, Rachmaninov Etude Tableau, 
H.M.V. B.3763, Rachmaninov Vesper Mass; also 
H.M.V, Record of Mischa Levitzki playing ‘‘ La 
Campanella,’’ and Rubinstein ‘‘ Staccato Study.’ 
Your price for good fibred versions.—Write H. 
Owen, Farm Cottage, Hillock Lane, Woolston, nr. 
Warrington. 

WANTED.—Copy of ‘‘ Peter Warlock. A Memoir 
of Philip Heseltine,”” by Cecil Gray.—Box No. 2925. 

WANTED.—Italian Concerto (Bach), by Michel- 
angeli (Telefunken) and others. Beethoven Baga- 
telles, Op. 33, Schnabel, Kinderscenen (Schu- 
mann), Cortot DB.2581-2 and old Paderewski and 
Cortot Recordings.—Jackson, 26, Old Stoke Road, 
Aylesbury, Bucks. 

WANTED.—DB.2581-2, good condition.—Urquhart, 
28, South View, Bromley, Ket. 

WANTED.—Don Quixote (R. Strauss) and con- 
ducted by R, Strauss—Box No. 2628. 

WANTED.—Deleted Recordings of ‘‘ Song of the 
Flea,’”’ Parlophone E.11240, Decca F.1830. Also 
— Biography, published 1942.—Box No. 

WANTED.—Regal-Zonophone Record T.5178 (The 
Old Sow, and Buttercup Joe, Albert Richardson). 
—Spoor, St. Germans, Cornwall. 

WANTED.—Stiff cardboard envelopes or covers, 
12 in.; state price and quantity.—Box No. 121. 


WANTED.—Monteverdi Recordings (Boulanger): 
state price.—Sawyer, Baronald, Lanark, Scotland. 

WANTED.—All or any part of H.M.V. Set 175 
or Victor Set 183, provided the first § record, 
DB.1859, or its equivalent, 11545, is intact and in 
good condition.—Box No. 171. 

WANTED. — Parlophone Recordings R,.1961, 
R.1661, R.1114 (Ronald Frankau).—Williams, The 
Old Melt House, Little Stretton, Salop. 


WANTED.—Cinema Organ Records, especially 
O’Henry, Palotti, Dixon (Sterno), Casey, James.— 
Mander, 6, Montagu Crescent, Leeds, 8. 


"WANTED to complete collection of Nelson Eddy 
Records, Nos. DA.1600, DA.1601.—Sister Clark, 
Q.A.I.N.N.S.R,, County Hospital, Harefield, Middx. 


WANTED.—Gramophone Record, “ God will take 
care of you,’’ by Florence Middaugh. State price. 
—Lady Button, Fir Cote, Ibstone, nr. High 
Wycombe. 

WANTED.—O Sole Mio, Mother McCrea, Mozart’s 
A Major Sonata (Orchestral), Zither Records, 
Glockenspiel Records.—Miller, Rockhouse, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 


WANTED.—Parlophone F.621 (Life Begins at 
Forty), Sophie Tucker; state price.—Browning, 
Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Series of Tales and Dialogues 
in Italian (set of 3 Records).—Box No. 2841. 

WANTED.—Parlophone R.1212, “ Juan Simon,”’ 
sung by Angelillo (Music of all Nations Series): 
your price.—Bexon, 32, Amersham Road, High 
Wycombe. ov 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Model 801, 10 valve A.C. 
Superhet Concert Auto-Radiogram, 5 wave bands: 
must have been carefully looked after and little 
used.—Full particulars to the Earl of Normanton, 
Somerley, Ringwood, Hants. 

WANTED.—LX.217 (Manon), L.2187 
Also auto-change Turntable and 
Kendal, 18, Clanricarde Gardens, W.2. 

WANTED.—Mint copies of Franci, DB.1138, 
DB.1262, Zanelli DB.1439, Kipnis D.2088, Spani 
DB.1046, Pinza DB.1086, DB.1150, Perras DB.4464, 
DA.4408. Your price paid.—Box No. 2931. 

WOULD SOMEONE SELL disabled ex-Airman 
D.C. 240 volts Gramophone Motor, or would ex- 
change Garrard A.C.?—Karn, Little Dene, King’s 
Avenue, Broadstairs. ; 




























































































(Tristan). 
Motor.—P. 
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FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION oi fibred electrical Classica) 
Records, including rare deletions and foreign; 
a Instrumental and Vocal Works.—Box 

No. 








~ ALBUMS, holding 12 twelve-inch, 6s.; vocal dele- 

tions, including rare ‘‘ Musica” acoustics; few 
ee instrumental and orchestral.—Box No. 
2926. 





AMPLIFIER and RADIO UNIT on separate 
chassis, with dual Rota Speakers and Garrard 
auto-changer, £20 the lot.—Challis, 21, Barnfield, 
Urmston, Lancs. 

~ A PRIVATE COLLECTION, including many Dele- 
tions, Chamber, Orchestral, etc. New condition. 
Full details s.a.e.—Shackman, 189E, Barnet Road, 
Barnet. 

ATTERBERG SYMPHONY, Bloch Quartet, Bar- 
tok 2nd, Schubert 161 (Kolisch), Debussy (Léner). 
—D. R. Persson, 5, Crescent Road, Southport. _ 

AUBADE (Poulenc), Fantasia (Schumann), Wal- 
kure, Medtner, Sibelius. Other Deletions offered, 
sale or exchange, 16th-18th Century Items.—Box 
No. 2879. 

BEETHOVEN ist SYMPHONY (Rankl), Jena 
Symphony (Jannsen), lst Piano Concerto (Giese- 
king); Brahms lst Piano Concerto (Curzon); 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto (Haendel); Mozart 
Symphonies, No, 34 (Beecham) and No. 38 
(Walter), Sonatas K.457 (Gieseking) and K.576 
(Joyce); Piano Concerto K.414 (Kentner). Also 
‘“* Gramophone,” 1947, complete.—Box No, 2923. 

COLUMBIA GRAPHONOLA, No. 132A, oak 
cabinet, long-playing double spring motor; excel- 
lent reproduction, perfect condition, £20 or near 
offer.—George, Park Gates, Poole. 

COLUMBIA RADIOGRAM, 640, for sale, £60. 
A fine toned instrument in excellent order and in 
beautiful cabinet. Automatic mechanism for 
changing eight records, 10 or 12 inch. May be 
seen in London (West End).—Box No. 60. 

COLLARO GRAMOPHONE MOTOR, type A.C. 47 
(latest) for A.C. mains, 100-130, 200-250 volts, 
brand new, complete with 12-inch turntable and 
speed regulator.—Box No. 2919. 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER, A.C. motor, 110 
volts, 220 volts, 12 in, turntable; in excellent con- 
dition, £10.—Box No. 2918. 

COLUMBIA, TANNHAUSER COMPLETE, fibred 
twice; as new; .—Benson, il, Blenheim Road, 
Bickley, Kent. 

DECCA DECCALIAN Eiectric Record Reproducer, 
sapphire playing point, new condition, £30; also 
Garrard Gramophone Unit, 12 inch turntable, for 
use with Radio, £10.—Box T. 547, c/o Jacksons, 16, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 

DECCALIAN, perfect, as new, £27 or near offer, 
buyer collecting, North London. Offers?—Box No. 
2910. 

DELETIONS and other fibre played Records, 
mostly Chamber Music, Ciassical and Modern; s.2a.e, 
for list, please.—‘‘ Willows,’’ Culross Avenue, Hay- 
wards Heath. 

“DELETIONS (new, fibred). Kipnis, Schorr, 
McCormack, Brownlee, Hislop, Supervia, Onegin 
we Rhapsody ’*), Lehmann, Austral, Casals, Suggia, 
Kreisler.—Evans, Station Road, ‘Alford, Lincoln- 
shire. 

DELETED VOCALS.—Velenti, Non Piangere, 
Nessun Dorma, £1: Tauber, Der Wanderer, Am 
Meer, Schubert, £1; Tauber, Der Lindenbaum, 
Gute Nacht, 18s.; Caruso, Senza Nisciuno, Scor- 
dame, 16s.; Caruso. O Souveraine! O juge! O pére! 
£1; Franz Volker, Gern Hab’ ich Fraun gekuss, 
Am Rhein und beim Wein, Polydor, £1.—Box No. 
2916. 

DVORAK 2nd, 30s.; 5th, 20s.; Sibelius Ist, 30s.; 
Tchaikovsky 4th, 20s.; Francesca, 18s. 6d.; Mous- 
sorgsky Pictures, 18s. 6d.; Liszt Preludes, 12s. 
Some others.—Box No. 2880. 

E. M. GINN EXPERT RADIO-GRAMOPHONE, 
new 1939; demonstration by arrangement. Tele- 
phone, Wanstead 6785. 

E.M.G MARK IX GARRARD ELECTRIC MOTOR, 
in first-class condition, matching Record Cabinet. 
View London. Price £35.—Appiy Box No. 2629. 

E.M.G. LARGE HORN GRAMOPHONE, Mark 
10A, beautiful dark oak cabinet, magnificent tone 
reproduction, spring motor, full accessories, 
fibres, cutter. Aso IM Pointmaster and Thorns. 
—? free, London Bargain. #£30.—Box No. 
767. 




























































































E.M.G. MARK XB, in special] oak cabinet, Gar- 
rard A.C. motor, with two Soundboxes, re-condi- 
tioned by makers, and accessories; perfect condi- 
+13 £40.—Rieu, 77, St. George’s Drive, London, 

.W.1. 





ETHEL WATERS, twelve American Columbias, 
mint, in original covers, 1927 vintage. Offers?— 
Box No. 2768. 
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“EXPERT” PICK-UP, latest type, new, cost 
£9 10s. 0d. Best offer.—Smiih, 99, Kimbolton Road, 
Bedford. 

FIBRED DELETIONS.—Haydn 86th Symphony 
(Walter) and F minor Variations (Paderewski), 9s. 
per record; Schumann Fantaisiestucke (Nat.) and 
Lohengrin Love Duet (Pertile), 8s. 6d, each; Ravel, 
Tombeau de Couperin (Valmalate) and Liszt Au 
bord d’une -Sorce (Solomon), 6s. each. Also 
Brahm’s 2nd Concerto (Horowitz), Franck Sym- 
phonic Variations (Cortot), Elsa’s Dream and 
Ocean, thou mighty monster (Hammond), 6s. and 
4s. each according to label. Call and collect. 
Wanted Urgently: Volumes 2 and 4 of Grove’s 
Musical Dictionary.—Pluinmer, 13, Long Drive, 
East Acton, W.3. SHE. 4776. 

~ FIBRED ONLY.—Mozart 40 (Walter), 12s.; 
Tchaikovsky 4 (Haile), 22s ; Schumann 4 (Walter), 
24s.; Beethoven ‘“‘ Hammerklavier ’” (Weingartner), 
20s.; Liszt, ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsodies’’ (Borowsky), 
Nos. 4 and 5, 3s. 6d. each, No. 14, 5s.; “‘ Venice and 
Naples’’ (Hoffman), 6s.--Parrish, 51, Fountain 
Street, Manchester, 2. 

FUR SALE.—Mozart ‘‘ Haffner’’ and ‘‘ Prague ”’ 
Symphonies (Beecham), V. Williams, ‘‘ London ”’ 
and Fourth, Brahms No, 3 in F (Walter) and 
Violin Concerto (Szigeti-Harty), Daphnis and 
Chloé (Koussevitsky), in varying conditions.—En- 
quiries to J. M. T. Yorke, 23, Broom Grove, Rother- 
ham, Yorks. 
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MOZART, Beethoven, Symphonies and Concer: 08, 
excellent fibred condition, with original albums.— 
16, Wales Avenue, Carshalton. Wallington, 5172. 

OFFERS INVITED FOR:—Beethoven Sonata 
Society (Schnabel), 15 volumes; Haydn Quartet 
Society (Pro Arte), 8 volumes; Hugo Wolf Society, 
6 volumes; Sibe.ius Society, 6 "volumes; The Magic 
Flute, 4 ‘volumes; The. Marriage of Figaro, 3 
volumes; Delius Society, 3 volumes. Many other 
Ciassical Works in albums; s.a.e.—Box No. 2922. 

~ OPERATIC SETS, Records and some Music 
Books for sale. —Write A. N, Damania, Colaba 
Chambers, Wodehouse Road, _Colaba, Bombay. 

PAM 10 WATT SPEAKER for sale, as new 
Osborn, 7, High Street, Windsor. 

PLUSAGRAM RECORD PLAYER, 1947 t; type, 
mahogany cabinet, unused, £18 or nearest offer — 
M. C. Strange, 2, Cauleston Close, Exeter Road, 
Exmouth. 

~ PLUS-A-GRAM, wainut, with record storage 
space below. A.C./D.C. £15. Classical Record 
Collection, approx. 100; excellent condition, 
£16 10s. 0d.—Kingscote, 327, Gander Green Lane, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

RADIOGRAM, speciaily builv for first-class re. 
production, triple cone speaker, 10 watts, hypersen- 
Sitive pick-up, M.W. and L.W. 1.R.F. Receiver, fine 
walnut cabinet, £75.—Write, 4, Ingram House. 
Sandy Lane, Hampton Wick. 



































GERMAN AND CONTINENTAL RECORDINGS. 
—Dvorak ’Cello Concerto, Cassado and Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orch., £5; Symphony, Mathis der 
Mahler, Hindemith, Berlin Philharmonic Orch., 
conducted Hindemith, £3; Das Kartenspeil, Stra- 
vinsky, Berlin Philharmonic Orch., conducted 
Stravinsky, £3. All as new.—Box No. 2917. 

** GRAMOPHONE,” Oct., 1942, to Nov., 1947, 
Nov., 1942, June, July, 1943, Aug., 1944, May 1945 
missing. What offers?—Box No. 2902. 

GRAMOPHONE, Aeolian-Vocalion, mahogany 
cabinet, as new, £18.—Neilson, Spondon, Derby. 

GRAMOPHONE MOTORS (electric), 2, rim 
drive, synchronous, in Columbia 1947 Player Cases, 
new, £7 10s. 0d. each.—5, Ladysmith Road, Weald- 
stone, Harrow. 

GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, choice _ selection, 
Majority H.M.V. 12 in., price 6s. List supplied.— 
Weston, The Fairway, Thurlestone, Devon. 

** GRAMOPHONE,” 1936-1947 (100), £4 10s., 
post free—M.P.S., 761, Walsall Road, Birmingham, 

‘HELDENLEBEN ” and ‘ Quixote’’ (both con- 
ducted Strauss), Berlioz Lear Overture (Harty), 
Brahms Quintet. Op. 34 (Bauer).—P. Chappell, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

H.M.V. AUTO-RADIOGRAM, 1939, Model 801, 
three speakers, magnificent walnut cabinet, £180. 
Seen Victoria —Write Box D.302, c/o Streets, 110, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

H.M.V. GERMAN LANGUAGE COURSE.—48 les- 
sons based on Siepmann’s Primary Course; good 
as new. What offers?—C. Thomas, 33, Westmore- 
land Road, Bromley, Kent. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER for A.C. mains, 
mahogany case, automatic stop; condition as new, 
£12.—Box No. 2915. 

H.M.V. TABLE MODEL in polished mahogany, 
good condition, price £7 10s, 0d.—Write 31, Lake 
Close, Wimt Wimbledon, S.W.19, or *phone WIM. 1531. 

HOROWITZ, Toscanini, N.B.C., Brahms 2nd 
Piano, RB. 5861-5866, steeled, 25s. it. A. Davies, 
102, Watling Street, Dartford. 

LEXINGTON Moving Coil de Luxe Pick-up, com- 
plete with sapphire needle and transformer, un- 
used, 70s..—Nicholson, ‘‘ Mayfield,’’ Station Road, 
North Ferriby, Yorks. 

MAHLER.—Das Lied von der Erde, 7 double- 
sided Columbia Records, in case, never played 
through, £4 4s. 0d.—V. A. Burrows, Highcroft, 
Caterham. Tel, 401. 

MAHLER 4th AUTO, for sale, 37s, 6d. Wanted, 
Monteverdi’ Madrigals, Muzio, Borgioli.—P. Bunt- 
ing, Park Hotel, Wadsley Lane. Sheffield. = 

MAHLER 2nd (auto), C.2908 (Warlock), 9343 
(Elgar). Offers? Others. Baker 12 in., £4; 
Wharfedale 10 in., £3: 15 ohm P.M. Speakers. — 
Smi‘h, 138, Lynton Read, Acton, W.3. Acorn 4301. 







































































MANCHESTER.—S’mphonies, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Sibelius and Brahms. Piano Concertos. 
Beethoven and Schumann. Handel Suites. All 
fibred. Pre-tax prices. Offers for deletions. Please 
indicate wants —Box No. 2928 Pree 

MOZART VIOLIN CONCERTO, K.218, Stanske, 
Dresden Philharmonic (Grammophon); Mozart D 
minor, K.466, Kempff, Dresden Philharmonic 
(Meisterklasse);: Beethoven 8th, Berlin Philhar- 
monic (Siemens); Schubert C major, B.B.C. Sym- 
phony (Electrola, original album); Schumann 4th; 
Mozart Festival Orchestra (Co‘umbia, album); 
s.a.e. Offers?—Frank Brown, Lychgate Lane, Bur- 
bage. Leicestershire. 














FOUR-VALVE PUSH-PULL PORTABLE AMPLI- 
FIER, 10 in. Speaker on 3 ft. baffle, H.M.V, Player, 
latest model; all excellent condition: £20 or offers 
separately.—Wim. 0558 evenings only. 


PERTILE, DB.1111. DB.1289, R.20055. R.20023: 
Zanelli, DB 1395; Campanari, Col. A.5125: Gran- 
forte, DB.937; Battistini, DB.194. Offers?—54, 
Berkeley Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 





RECORD PLAYER UNIT (Warner-Howard 
Crystaltone). Crystal Pick-up and A.C. mains 
Gram, Motor, Turntable mounted wooden cabinet; 
never been played, brand new, £12 10s. 0d.—A. 
Gordon, 6, Tregunter Road, S.W.10 

SALE.—Lexington de Luxe Pick-up. sapphire, 
Transformers, £5.—Warren, 45. Westview Drive, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 

SIBELIUS 2nd, Koussievitsky, 30s.; ; Walton Violin 
Concerto, 18s.; Ravel Mother Goose, Coppola, 12s.; 
a 4th, Rankl, ffrr, 25s.—’Phone, Oxshott 
349. 














SUPRAPHON, Ultraphon and Esta Classical and 
Jazz Records for English or American labels. Ask 
for catalogues. Melody Club.—K. Bokovsky, VAcl. 
nam 28, Praha II, Czechoslovakia. 

~ “TRISTAN -AND ISOLDE ” (Columbia, Bay- 
reuth), fibred, as new, no albums, 6 guineas.—E. 
J. Notter, 27, Hammond Road, Fareham, Hants. 

15 WATT UNIVERSAL R. S. AMPLIFIER, com- 
plete, brand new, for sale or exchange for Electric 
Gramophone. —Box No. 2857. 

220 v. A.C. AMPLIFIER in mahogany Cabinet, 
with crystal pick-up, electric motor and bass 
speaker. Treble Speaker in separate cabinet. 
storage space. £45 or offer. London.—Box No. 2911. 

1917 RECORDINGS.—Delius Concerto, Moisei- 
witsch, 15s., Decca Petrouchka, unplayed, 25s.— 


PAL, 7900 nr 
TRADE 


Rates for this section—sixpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of eight shillings. 

AFFRE, Bonci, Battistini, Boninsegna, Boronat, 
Caruso, Sou.acroix, Scotti, Sammarco, Zanelli, 
Zenateilo, etc., etc. Records by these artists and 
many others as famous are now in stock. Write or 
call for details.—H. C. _C. Harridge, 3, Lis.e St., W.C.2. 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions, 
Foreign, Private, Society Recordings included. 
S.a.e.—A, H, Buckley, 42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, 
Herts. 

CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quaiity Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this 
mode] gives exceptionally good quality where & 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s, 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pull output. 

MODEL 05/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Roia Speaker, giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL §$5/10.—This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. 10-watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch 
Speaker, £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-Channel, This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the 
bass or treble as desired. Price, complete with 
two speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet “‘G” giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C,2. Tel. . Bishopsgate 2966. 


~ BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 84d. from Brunswick Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, 5.W.9. 

CHANGE YOUR UNWANTED RECORDS into 
cash to buy ones you desire. Best prices paid. 
State condition and price required.—33, Queen 
Street, Perth, Scotland. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


WITH able 


CRYSTAL 


The ACOS G.P.10 (which re 
places your gramophone tone 
arm and sound box, enabling 
gramophone records to be re- 
produced through your wire- 
less) combines purity of re- 
production with extreme re- 
liability. A unique flexible 
assembly renders the crystal 
virtually unbreakable, while 
a needle-pressure adjustment 
is incorporated in the base. 
Resonance-free response from 
50-8,000 cps. Output 1-5 v. at 
1,000 cps. Needle pressure 14 
ozs. (adjustable). Vibration- 
free arm movement. Screened 
lead. Price in Great Britain 
48/- (including P.T.). 


rigs: 
Flezible coupling A _ protects 
crystal B against breakage. 
(Brit. Pat. 579524. Pats. pend. 
abroad). Licensed by Brush 


Crystal Co. Ltd. 
Obtainable from Radio Dealers. 

















18’and 12’P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS 
8 and [5 WATT AMPLIFIERS 


12” Model 


TRIPLE 
CONE 








PIONEERS OF MOVINC COIL SPEAKERS 


improved 1947 MODELS 
CINEMA Model - - - - © «© « -« £8 19 6 
AUDITORIUM Model - - - += «= = £6 10 O 
Send 24d. stamp for Illustrated List T.G. to: 
BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO 


5-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, 
Telephone: CROydon 4236 


SURREY 
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REGISTERED 


CORNER-RADIO 


THE COMPLETE 
RADIO-OUTFIT 


RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
AT ITS BEST 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS FROM : 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON’ N.2 


SAFETY FIRST 
USE EXPERT GRADED THORN NEEDLE 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER offers you 1948 Greet- 
ings and 1939 Prices. Our resolution is to continue 
our policy of offering fibre-played records in per- 
fect condition at tax free prices. We maintain a 
stock of many thousands of standard and latest 
issues of all forms of ‘‘ Permanent Music.”” For 
the Collector there is always a large selection of 
foreign and deleted items at reasonable prices, and 
remember that your unwanted records are “ legal 
tender ’’ at Collectors’ Corner, 211, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

FOR THOSE who cannot call there is always a 
24-page monthly list of rare records and orches- 
tral items. Write or ’phone.—H. C. Harridge, 2nd 
Floor, 3, Lisle Street, W.C.2. Gerrard 7108. 

GENEROUS PRICES PAID for Records in good 
condition. Single discs, small jots, or complete col- 
lections purchased for cash.—Write or call, ‘* Col- 
lectors’ Corner,’’ 211, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2, or ‘phone Temple Bar 5614. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London 
Letters re-directed. Confidential. 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1. 


NEW RECORD ALBUMS, to hold 12 records (12 
compartments), strongly bound and riveted in 
leathercloth; handsome appearance; ideal gift; 
can be sent direct to your friend in appropriate 
packing. Prices, post paid, 10 in, album, 23s.,; 
12 in., 27s-—D. Gordon, 4, Newmarket Place, Man- 
chester, 2. 

ODD PARTS OF COMPLETE WORKS, deleted, 
or otherwise, may be obtained, if in stock, from 
The Gramophcene Exchange, Ltd., 121-123, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices giv:n.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing 
in Essex; post your orders; 24-hour service.— 
Fishers, 200-211, North Street, Romford, Essex. 
"Phone: Rom 3986. 














Address. 
5s. p.a.—Write 























The GRAMOPHONE 


A REALLY OUTSTANDING SELECTION of used 
Records in fibre-played condition, from Berliner 
and G. & T.s to Telefunken and ffrr. Call, 
‘phone or write for list. Collections and small 
lots purchased from any distance.—R. R, Napier, 
183, Ladbroke Grove, Londen, W.10. LADbroke 1388, 


RADIOGRAMS, Radios and Record Players 
rebuilt and modified. We specialise in conversions 
to give high fidelity reproduction. If you are dis- 
satisfied with your present equipment write for 
advice and an estimate to Connoisseur Radio, 
Room 17, 3, Bloomsbury Street, London, WC.1. 

RECORDS of every description purchased. 
Strong wooden boxes sent for a minimum of 10 
discs. Lots of 100 called for within 25 miles; 200 
within 50 mies; 300 within 75 miles; 400 and over 
collected anywhere.—H. C. Harridge, 3, Lisle St., 
W.C.2. ’Phone, Gerrard 7108. 

STARR SAPPHIRE STYLUS.—“ Quality of repro- 
duction is excellent, and the surface noise appears 
to be remarkably low.” This comment from last 
mon:ih’s ‘‘ Gramophone” review is typical of the 
experience of users of this jewel-tipped needle. 
12s. 6d. each, standard and miniature sizes. Ideai 
for automatic changers. From leading dealers or 
from Starr British Products, 8, Dartmouth Park 
Avenue, N.W.5. Trade enquiries invited. 

SYMPHONIES, Concertos, Operas and single 
items covering every branch of recorded music, 
All on show at reasonable prices.—H. C, Harridge, 
3, Lisle Street, W.C.2. (Off Leicester Square.) 
"Phone, Gerrard 7108. Open daily except Thurs- 
day, 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

“THE CURIO SHOP, 2B, Caunce Street, Blackpool. 
In stock: Transformers, Valves, Speakers and 
components for high quality Gram., suitable for 
use the John Brierley or Coil P.H, Sound Sales 
or Voigt Speaker H.M.V. and Columbia Records. 
Circuit with component values, 3s. 6d. p.f. 
“SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. for Pianos, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music; send your enquiries.—22, 
Albion Place, Leeds, 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
class subscription library of 4,000 records. Postal 
service, latest records. S.a.e.——Box No, 42. 















































The Connoisseur Pick-up in 
Wilkens & Wright Coil Pick-up 
The Lexington Senior Pick-up... 
The Lexington Junior Pick-up 
Lexington Sapphires _... 


Lexington 
mu-metal box a “i 


Sapphox sapphire needles we 
Acoustical Labyrinth Speaker ... 


Wharfedale Corner Speaker ... 


Acoustical Amplifier 


Martin Slater amplifiers. 








High . Fidelity 
Reproducing Equipment 


matching transformer in 


Acoustical Concert Labyrinth Speaker 


Wharfedale W142 12 in. Speaker unit 


Also Sobell radio, Goodmans speakers, 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


126-127 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.I 
Telephone : MAYFAIR 7511 


January, 1948 
GRAMOPHILE offers two part-furnished rooms 
in Nottingham to lady or gentleman gramophile 
with classical taste. Gas and light, 2 guineas — 
Box No. 2930. 


JAZZ PEN CLUB numbers thousands of mem- 
bers in all parts of the world Select list enables 
you to choose and immediately get into touch with 
Jazz friends in Canada, Australia, Belgium, the 
States. There may be many members in your own 
district. To obtain this enormous list of members 
and join club, send 5s. to Secretary, Jazz Pen 
Club, Victoria, Egham, Surrey. 


MUSICAL BACHELOR GRAMOPHILE (30) offers 
half share of his comfortably furnished house at 
Hillingdon to another.—Box No 2913. 


THE CAPUCHIN ANNUAL.—A descriptive ilius- 
trated brochure giving subscription rates, etc., 
sent free on application to the Secretary, The 
Capuchin Annual Office, Church Street, Dublin, 
Ireland (P.O. Box 105). 


YOUNG AUSTRALIAN MUSIC-LOVER ang 
Gramophile (25), in Sydney, would like to corres- 
pond with young men and women about same age 
in England interested in Recordings of serious 
music, especially instrumental] works.—Box No. 
912. 

















YOUNG IRISHMAN would like to correspond 
with Englishman interested in Operatic Record- 
ings.—Box No. 2856. 


YOUNG LADY would like to meet Gentleman 
interested in dancing and _ recorded music 
(London).—Box No. 2927. - 


YOUNG MAN, 28, single (Warwickshire), Record 
Collector, Concertgoer, wishes to correspond with 
young lady interested in serious music.—Box No. 
2929. 











YOUNG MAN, 30 (Birmingham), wide tastes, 
wishes to meet young lady with musical interest, 
—Box No. 2631. 


YOUNG MAN (Wimbledon), with over 500 orches- 
tral records and a Deccalian, wishes to share the 
pleasure of listening to them with others of a 
like mind.—Write Box No. 2728. 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
ALL “FELICITY ” AMPLIFIERS 


Precision engineered 
Close tolerance performance 
Freed_m from hum 

Twelve months guarantee 
“...exceptional in 


actually measures to its stated 
specification ”’ 


Completely redesigned “* Junior ” 5 watt range 
for both moving coil and moving iron pickups. 


Greatly reduced price —:ame high standard 
of performance and workmanship. 


hie, 


87a Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W.15 


that it 


G. Donald Aldous, 
M.Inst.E., M.B.K.S. 


Sound Reproduct oY 7 


PUTney 1665 











QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut 
out and attached to any enquiry, together with 
a stamped addressed envelope if a personal 
reply is desired relating to matters Editorial or 
Technical. I. does not refer to display or 
classified advertisements. 

Available unti] January 3ist 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT and 
keep informed of all important American and European 
releases, for 6/— yearly, starting with January, 1948, 
issue. Remittance should be sent to Mr. C. L. Pollard, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The Gramophone Shop, gnc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 














THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone: GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS. ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL ~ 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














ALL THE LATEST RECORDS 


CLASSICAL — SWING — POPULAR 
HEAR THEM AT OUR MUSIC SALONS 


Connoisseur Assistants will help and Advise 





RECORD PLAYERS 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES 
LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 
RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 








- SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY: 
USED RECORDS 


90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


133, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 














MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Some” 














ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The 
Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 121 and 123 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, we will 
give you a generous allowance for your unwanted 
fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always 
available in our Used Record Dept., either for sale 
or in part exchange. These are for Callers only, no 
lists being issued. 














Record Keproduction 


Special high fidelity equipment made to 
individual requirements. 


Complete installations, suitable for Gramo- 
_ phone Societies, can be specially produced at short 
notice. 


Cross-over Filters and Seratch Cut-off 
Filters manufactured to any specification. 
Please send your enquiries to : 


DEPT. GD2, 5.S. ELECTRONICS LTD., 
8(a), Byron Road, Harrow, Middlesex. 








Have you heard 





THE CONCERTO? 
FOR YOUR PICK-UP AND SPEAKER 


This is the Finest Record Producer available because .. 


| Distortion is only 13% at 6 4 Separate Bass and Treble 
* watts, 2% at 12 watts (indepen- * Controls with a Double Bass 
dently certified figures). Boost Circuit. 


2. Hum Level is neligible. 5 12 months uncenditional guar- 
* antee. 
3 Ic will take any type of pick-up, 
* moving coil, mo.ing_ iron, 4 9 Valve Circuit, 8 Triodes plus 
crystal. * Rectifier. 
PRICE €27.10.0 


The “CONCERTO "—the Amplifier that is making itself heard 


CHARLES AMPLIFIERS LTD., IE, Palace Gate, 


Kensington, London, W.8 (Phone: Western 3350) 














How much of your 


Record do you hear ? 


Our concern is how to get the most out of recorded and 
broadcast music. We can now supply amplifiers of the 
highest quality; and if desired, reconstruct obsclescent - 


machines so as to give a performance second to none. 


We are also able to arrange larger installations in public 
places, where a really first-class sound system is needed. 


DONALD DUN LIMITED 


Radiogram Specialists 
12, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.I0 
Telephone : Flaxman 5705 
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SE SESE 


BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS & RADIO APPARATUS 
TO H.M,. THE KING 


Recording Achievements by the 


GREATEST ARNISTS 


during 1947 


ARRAU 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra. Concerto in A 
Minor. Schumann : - : DB 6373-6 


BARBIROLLI 
Hallé Orchestra. Syugmente Fantastique, Op. 
14. Berlioz - - - ©3563-9 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Symphonic Poem 
DB 6412-3 


MARGHERITA CAROSIO 


La madre Mia—‘“‘Lina’’. Ponchielli; Ah! non 
Credea Mirarti—‘‘ La Sonnambula’”’. Bellini 
DB 6388 


GERMANI 
Chorale No. 3 in A Minor—Ceésar Franck - C 3580-1 


GIGLI 


Vainement, ma bien Aimee—‘‘La Roi D’ys 
Rachel, quand du Seigneur —“ La Juive’’ DB 6 


JOAN HAMMOND 


with Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Warwick 
Braithwaite. Ballade of the King of Thule; Jewel 
Song from ‘‘Faust”. Gounod - - ©€3674 


HEIFPETZ 


accompanied by Emanuel Bay. La Plus que Lente. 
Debussy; Hebrew Melody. Achron - DB 6469 


KUBELIK 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. Sinfonietta. 

C 3573-5 
LASKINE & LEROY 


and Royal Philharmonic Orchestra cond. by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Concerto for Flute and Harp 
in C Major (K299). Mozart’ - DB 6485-7 


GREATEST ARTISTS 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. 





MALKO 
The Philharmonia Orchestra. Symphony No. 6 
in B Minor—“ Pathetique”. Tchaikovsky 
C 3630-4 
MEDTNER 
“Appassionata” Sonata. Beethoven - C 3531-3 


MENUHIN 


HEPHZIBAH & YEHUDI 
Sonata No. 3in D Minor. Brahms - DB 6441-3 


MICHELANGELI 
Canzone e Danza. Mompou; Malaguena. Albeniz 
A 5432 

MOISEIWITSCH 


and Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Constant 
Lambert. Delius’ Piano Concerto - C€3533-4 


PRIMROSE 


and the Philharmonia Orchestra and B.B.C. 
Chorus cond. by Sir Adrian Boult. 

“FlosCampi”’. Vaughan Williams DB 6353-5 
Recorded under the Auspices of the British Council 


RUBINSTEIN 


Nocturne in A Flat, Op. 33- seat d ; = 
Perpetuels. Poulenc DB 6467 


DE SABATA 


Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome, 
The Fountains of Rome. Respighit - DB 6448-9 


SCHNABEL 


with Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Issay 
Dobrowen. Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major, 
Op. 19. Beethoven - - - DB6323-6 


SOLOMON 


and Philharmonia Orchestra cond. by Issay 
Dobrowen. Brahms’ Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat 
C 3610-5 


FINEST RECORDING 


Sa Sa SS. 
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